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Are Farmers Raising Too Much? 


Perhaps the Trouble Is Too Much of the Wrong Things 


Eprror’s Note:—Mr. Manss was a member of the 
IVar Industries Board during the war. His thought- 
ful survey of the farm situation and the remedies 
he suggests are worthy of careful consideration by 
every farmer and farm leader. 


SURPLUS is the production of a 

commodity over and above the de- 

mand. This oversupply reduces 

the price, subjects the seller to 
terms of the buyer, creates frozen assets and 
depreciates values. 

In this article I purpose to discuss the five- 
year-averdge agricultural surplus, which can 
be prevented. Periodic annual overproduc- 
tion, due to climatic and other reasons beyond 
the control of the farmer, will occur and can- 
not be avoided. It is the cause of another 
problem which will have to be met in another 
way, and which is outside the scope of the 
present article. 

Why the agricultural surplus? As a body 
we farmers have not endeavored to avoid a 
surplus. We are not functioning as manufac- 
turers or merchants. Our farms are just 
land, not factories. Our methods too often 
pre-war. We do not seriously consider the 
economic changes caused not only by the war 
but conditions since the war. We seemingly 
have not dared to make the adjustments 
necessary to recuperate agriculture. 

The war strained almost to the breaking 
point every known economic law. Peace 
gave us for a time no surcease. The peace 
agreement tested men, institutions and na- 
tions as no previous 
peace agreement ever 
did. Reconstruction 
presented more busi- 
ness hazards than war 
activities. The people 
were demanding ma- 
terials the war had de- 
prived them of ; money 
was easy; the mer- 
chants’ shelves were 
empty; food rations 
were not limited and 
orders poured in. We 
all, farmer, manufac- 
turer, merchant, 
laborer, banker, went 
on a producing, selling 





By W. H. MANSS 


nomic compasses and sound business prin- 
ciples. It required but a few years until the 
merchants’ shelves were filled, manufacturers’ 
inventories loaded, money spent, the purchas- 
ing mania satisfied and buying suddenly 
stopped, but, we had accumulated a surplus. 

Industry, finance and commerce realized it 
must readjust itself, difficult though the task 
was. It immediately decreased production, 
curtailed business, placed labor on part time, 
pressed collections, had more frequent inter- 
views with their own organizations and 
financial institutions, sold surplus inventories 
at any price the market would pay, enforced 
economies both in the factory, store and 
home. If you would know the penalty in- 
dustry, finance, labor and trade paid for its 
violation of the law of supply and demand, 
recall the long list of failures, the heavy 
liabilities, the financial embarrassment of 
many heretofore strong corporations the 
dividends that were passed and the low values 
many standard stocks reached. 

It is questionable whether our nation has 
adequately appreciated the price agriculture 
paid for the war’s success. Our farmers 
plowed thousands of acres of pasture land, 
overthrew agriculture diversification plans 
that had been started, raised record crops, 
successfully met the food problem of our peo- 
ple and our allies, in some cases suffered be- 


cause of government prices and responded 
liberally to every Liberty Bond Campaign. 

When peace came the world was hungry 
for the proper foods. Agricultural products 
brought unprecedented high prices. In 
Europe especially the hoardings of the peo- 
ple were freely spent for food. Few antici- 
pated that Europe, in order to lessen 
competition, would center her buying in one 
commission, which was done. Nor did we 
take the time, if we had the inclination, to 
study the situation and realize that in a few 
years, at most, Europe would return to a 
normal pre-war agriculture production basis 
and that exports would rapidly -decline and 
then our forced production would not be in 
demand. A few of the wiser farmers sensed 
the situation. Some sold their farms at rec- 
ord high prices, prices no crop could warrant 
earning a return. Those who purchased at 
these boom prices mortgaged everything they 
had, speculation ran wild, and then agricul- 
tural prices -tobogganed and left us with a 
surplus and pressing debts. We did not have 
the foresight or judgment to readjust the 
situation; and so unmindful of the buyers 
requirements, we have since persisted in rais- 
ing large crops as in war times, thus piling 
up a surplus. 

Had we farmers considered ourselves 
manufacturers we would have followed the 
example of the other manufacturers. To 
illustrate: Women wore high shoes in the 
winter, Fashion then dictated a low winter 
shoe for women. The 
sudden change left the 
merchants and manu- 
facturers with over 
5,000,000 pairs of wo- 
men’s high shoes. With 
no demand the surplus 
brought what the buyer 
would pay. The writer 
knows of one instance 
where over 50,000 pairs 
costing $8.00 per pair 
were sold for less than 
$1.00 per pair. The 
manufacturer stopped 
making women’s high 
shoes. Innumerable 
instances could be cited 
where the manufac- 











and buying debauch. 
Values had no meaning. 
Drunk with the desire 
to produce and sell, we 


disregarded all eco- of wheat. 


The effect of modern machinery on increased production is remarkably well 
machines like the husker above which takes the Place of dozen of men. 
ery one Kansas farmer and his two sons works 1920 acres. 
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With the aid of machin- 
Last year he grew over 1000 acres 


turer and merchant 
adjusted themselves 
to the market and 
(Continued on page 9) 


illustrated by 
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The famous Goodyear Pathfinder. 
Car owners have already bought 

= nearly 5,000,000 of these lower- 

= priced, standard quality Goodyears. 
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Benefits you may be missing 


There’s one other big factor in low-cost 
tire mileage besides the quality of the tire. 


That’s the care and attention the tire gets 
after it goes into use. 

If you’ve been doing business with your 
local Goodyear dealer you know what we 
ean. 

You know he picks out the right size and 
type of tire for your car, lets you see it before 
you buy, mounts it on the rim, fills it with air. 


You know, too, that long after the sale he 
helps you give that tire the care it should 
have to deliver maximum results. 


If you're sending away for tires you are 
missing the benefits of this service. They're 
worth having, for they cut tire bills down. 


They are mile-saving results of the famous 
Goodyear policy: to build the greatest possible 
value into Goodyear products, and to provide 
facilites so that the user can get all this inbuilt 


value out. 


Goodvear makes a tire to suit vou—whether you 
= want the incomparable All-W eather Tread Good- 
= year, the most famous tire in the world, or the 


: lower-priced standard quality Goodvear Pathfinder 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


GOOD 
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Copsricht 1927, by "The Guedyear Tue & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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]* this vicinity, the By M. C. 
region to. th 
Northwest of Rochester, we are begin- 
ning to suffer from dry weather. 
Growth of late crops, especially cab- 
bage has been checked, and plowing for 
fall grain is extremely difficult. This 
however, a very spotted 
on I happen to know from friends 
that there are spots 
in the fruit belt where 
it is too wet to work 
land. Other areas have 
good moisture and 
some are dry like 
this one. It has quite 
generally been cool 


condition is 


and cloudy throughout 
Western New York 
this past week and 
this kind of weather 

delaying the ripen- 
ing of tomatoes and 





the coloring of iruit It is hard, too, 
to cure second cutting alfalfa 

The canning factories will be open 
here September 1, or a little be fore, for 
the canning of tomato Phi crop 
which started off very poorly has de- 


veloped wonderfully well in August and 


now prot es to be a very good one 
The only « nis will it fully ripen 
before frost It necds warm, bright 
mshine lomato growers who had 
real early plat and got fruits for the 
early local markets this year did excep- 


tionally well. gettine from two to four 
dollar a bushel Cucumbers and 
pickles have brought big returns early, 
also, as the ripening of thi crop has 
been equalls le 


Early Apple Harvest Finished 

The harvest of Dutchess apples will be 
mpleted by September 1. The 
heen a little less than 


practically ce 
vield has apparently 
was expected. but the heavy flow to both 
local and general market during the weck 
of August 22 to 27 has weakened the mar- 
ket considerably Some lots of this variety 

} 


were sold just beior 


¢ picking at two dollars 


for a two and half inch and up pack and 


$1.75 for a two and a quarter inch up 
pack By th nd of the week $1.25 per 
bushel was hard to get for the larger 


size, and Iecal markets had fallen to one 


dollar or les tendency 


to store on the theory that there is an in- 


There 1s some 


sufficient supply of early apples and that 

when the main drop of Dutchess is gone 
prices will ris 

There are very few sales of late fruit 

et he use the grower is holding for 

a big price and the buyer has a growing 


opinion that the crop will be larger than 


expected, based on more favorable reports 


from the Northwe 


The Spray Service Brings Returns 


Observation on our county fruit tour 


and elsewhere make it apparent that many 
fruit growers will suffer large losses this 
vear because they tried to cut corners by 
omitting some of the sprays from the 
spray schedule or used substitutes for the 
standard recommendations. Tn almost 
every case where the standard mixtures 
of lime sulphur, arsenate of lead and nico- 
tine were used as and when recommended 


by the spray service men, 


| Legumes for the Orchard 


cA Western New York Farm and Home Talk 


BURRITT spraying than these 

experts, or we are 
persuaded to use other materials than the 
standard recommendations by parties in- 
terested in the sale of something, usually 
For my part until I have 
good reasons not to do so, I shall follow 
the spray service more carefully than ever 
another year. 


to our sorrow. 


This past week we disced down the 
sweet clover cover crop in two orchards, 
It had made wonderful growth, stand- 
ing from five to eight feet high and, so 
thick and tangled that one could hardly 
walk through it. There will be a large 
amount of organic matter going back into 
the soil this winter. I am told, however, 
that this appearance is deceptive as the 
dry matter content is not so large as it 
Right 


clover in another se 


seems. alongside of this sweet 
tion ot the orchard 
we have alfalfa seeded three seasons ago. 
We will have made three 
this crop—two have been made already— 


and | am o 


od cuttings ot 


f the opinion that fully as much 


dry matter content is not so iarge as it 
ground in the case of the alfalfa as in this 
ca of the sweet clover 


Easier to Travel Through Alfalfa 


From t! of appearance and 


convenience in getting around in the or- 


standpoint 


chard there is no doubt about preference, 
the alialia is so much more desirable. The 
sweet clover has ripened its seed well and 
should reseed itself ior next year without 
any expense. We have seeded another 
block of orchard to alfalfa this year and 
the seed alone cost about four dollars an 
acre, not to mention labor or preparation 
ot ground and saving. Sweet clover there- 
fore is probably a cheaper covercrop. It 
may do better under less favorable con- 
ditions than alfalfa. In spite of these 
factors favorable for swect clover, I per- 
sonally prefer alfalfa for an orchard crop, 
because of its permanence, more attrac- 
tive appearance and convenien Hilton, 


N. Y., August 27. 


Cultivate the Canada Thistle 


PERSISTENT cultivation of 
eck tl 


ground every 1roughout the 


infested 


growing season is one of the most cffec- 
tive means of getting rid of the Canada 
thistle. This tenacious pest belongs to that 
group of weeds which spread by under- 
ground roots as well as seed and for this 
reason they are very hard to kill out. 

[he infested ground should be plowed 
as early as possible after the green stem 
and leaves appear above the ground in the 
spring and double disced once or twice a 
week during the rest of the season. The 
sharp discs will cut the roots as they 
spread underground and cover the stems 
as they appear above the surface. On 
small patches the thistles can be controlled, 
cutting off the new shoots just below the 
surface of the ground as they appear. 

The growing of a crop that is cut sev- 
eral times during the season is very effec- 
tive in controlling the growth and spread 
of Canada thistles. Alialfa is an ideal 
crop for this purpose. The stems are cut 
off before going to seed each time they 
grow up and spread only slowly, if at all, 
by means of their root system. 





excellent 
sprays 


the fruit is of 
quality. But whenever 
were omitted or other ma- 
tuted the 
change is apparent in defec 
tive fruit 
age. The 


terials substi 


and injured foli- 
men in charge of 
service are well 
trained and informed. They 


©. ee ; 
alists interested 


the pray 


are sper 
only in eontrolling orchard 
insects and diseases The 
results of following their ad- 

“ec ought to give us full 
Many 


of us, however, get the idea 


wert, 
confidence in them. 
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“Hello, manager! I want another reom! 
is on fire and I can’t get to sleep!” —Judge. 
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| Results of State Horseshoe Tournament 


William Miller of Delaware County New Barnyard Golf Champion 


~~ oe 


AST year’s AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Farm Bureau Horseshoe Pitching 
Tournament at the State Fair was the 
greatest ever held before but this year’s 

tournament finished last Tuesday afternoon 
surpassed all others in every way. 39 coun- 
ties were represented by contestants against 
34 counties last year. Every county that was 
represented last year sent men this year ex- 
cept three counties. 

In the finals Tuesday afternoon, Holzhauer 
and Miller tied for the championship, each 
winning four games and 


is arranged according to the number of points 
made by each contestant when he pitched 50 
shoes, ringers counted 3 points each and shoes 
within six inches of the stake each counted 
one point. Because the number of entrants 
was so large it was agreed that each should 
pitch 50 shoes and the 16 men making the 
highest number of points should each pitch 
each other one 25 point game. Forbes, Don- 
aldson and Hosenfelt each pitched 57 points 
and tied for fifteenth, sixteenth and _ seven- 
teenth places. To break the tie each pitched 


50 more shoes and Forbes and Hosenfelt won 
leaving Donaldson seventeenth. Below seven- 
teenth place ties were decided by the number 
or ringers in giving position. 

Although weather was cloudy with an occa- 
sional sprinkle of rain the eliminations were 
over by Monday noon leaving the first 16 in 
the accompanying list to start playing each 
other one game in the preliminaries after 
lunch. 80 games were played during the 
afternoon and play started again Tuesday 
morning soon after 9 o’clock and the other 40 

games were finished be- 




















losing one. In_ playing eneanaarccnsesers s=== £ seescssessesesserssse sss===s= fore noon. Again there 
off the tie in one 50 point RESULT OF THE ELIMINATION CONTEST was a tie. Drumm and 
game, Miller won first Following is a complete list of the counties who sent contestants and the relative standing of each Colegroy e had to pitch oft 
place. The large crowd in the first elimination in which each contestant pitched 50 shoes. a game for sixth place. 
had waited breathlessly County Contestant Alternate Pts. R. DR. Drumm won. 
vy si le 1. Saratoga A. H. Holzhauer, So. Glens Falls Herbert Grant, South Glens Falls 84 22 3 Early Tuesday afte 
the result of ev ery shoe 2. Madison Rossie Barber, DeRuyter Geo. Philpot, Munnsville 77 17 4 arly uesday altlter- 
= > ootwe 3. Delaware Wm. Miller, Walton Geo. B. Tweedie, Walton 75 #17 4 » ox himhes > 
pitched. In the thirty & Gehaenindy  enten eden. Sekenecindy ia. adneaaan Se noon the six highe st men 
second = inning Miller 5. Essex Case Patton, Westport Theo. Johnston, Westport 67 16 2 started playing in the fin- 
. Bie Pee 6. Jefferson A. J. Pooler, Adams Prof. N. M. Connolly, Adams 67 15 2 : dan ee: +) — 
pitched two ringers which oo L. N. MeCluen, Trumansburg Stewart MeKelvie, interiaken 67 14 1 als resulting in Miller and 
zhauer faile« » cover 8. Chenango Clarence Ingraham, Norwich Leon Brown, Norwich 65 14 2 Holzhauer tying for the 
Holzh wer failed t = 9. Cattaraugus DeForest Brain, Randolph R. &. Brace, Randolph 64 16 2 . Pe § 
and as the crowd realized 10. St. Lawrence Roy Moore, Canton Carl Woodley, Morley 63 14 1 championship. 
‘ —— 11. Livingston Harvey Colegrove, Livonia Victor Colegrove, Livonia 62 12 2 Tha ae . . - 
he had won the game and +8. Ghomune W. Dell Hughes. Elmira a Aiteenele 6142 1 The final standings 
» championship 1ey . Wyoming . H. Taylor, Gainesville ° rnate were as follows: illian 
the 1 1 ] 1 tl 14. W i L. H. Tayl G iT No Alternat 58 7 1 foll Will 1 
. ° ee 1 15. Fulton H. C. Forbes, Gloversville Myron D. Forbes 57 14 2 Miller Delaware C 2 
lifted him on their should- 16. Schuyler Th. Hosenfelt, Odessa No Alternate 57 10 0 Miller, Delaware County, 
— a on va : 17. Yates N. Donaldson, Branchport No Alternate 57 12 1 , . “he : hh; 
ers and marched with him 18. Steuben W. Hibbard, Prattsburg Frank Harris 56 11 0 won the championship, 
triumphantly around the 19. Genessee Elmer McMillan, Oakfield Ralph Call, Stafford 56 10 0 rold medal, and $50 in 
wm. V 1 K h Ral 55 10 0 6 
cee rT. x i 20. Monroe m. Vanderkalk, Brockport ennet aleigh ie Lae °10., par Be 
courts. The enthusiasm 21. Tompkins Harvey Blauvelt, Trumansburg F. A. Beardsley, Trumansburg 55 9 1 new hace bills donated by 
a ses » fan is 22. Cortland Samuel Rainbow, DeRuyter Marion Rainbow, ReRuyter 5 9 1 he AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
of the horseshoe fan 1s not 23. Albany Eari Hummel, Albany Stanley Hummel, Albany 52 8 0 the . - 
excelled in any other 24. Chautauqua E. E. Johnson, Jamestown No Alternate 50 8 0 TURIST. 
a : 3 25. Erie Harry Hoag, East Aurora No Alternate 4 ~ " a Pate 
sport. y 26. Greene Robert Vining, Maplecrest Alfred Vining, Maplecrest 46 11 3 A. H. Hozhauer, sara 
Four other counties— 27. Suffolk H. B. Robinson, Cutchogue L. Allen, Cutchoque 455 5 1 toga, Second; C larence In- 
, , 28. Onondaga Albert Lewis, Skaneateles Joseph Kingston, Skaneateles 4 8 2 : . f ; aioli 
Herkimer, Lewis, Otsego 29. Oswego . L. Saisselin, Oswego No Alternate 43 7 1 graham, Chenango, third; 
Weatatnn tes re sitn 30. Wayne Paul Gatz, Wolcott Charles Shove, Newark 39 8 OU j » ae fferso 
and L Ister had written 31. Oneida Perry Smith, Waterville Harold Lungren, Vernon 38 5 (OO A. J. Pooler, _Jefferson, 
that each would have con- 32. Orleans H. Poelma, Albion Edgar Z. Wells, Albion 38 4 0 fourth; Deforést Brain, 
: a ho 5 33. Orange Russel Whitaker, Campbell Hall W. S. Benedict, Warwick 36 4 «0 “attarauons. fifth: Sts 
testants in the tournament 34. Nassau Edward Coleman, Hicksville Fred Ludwig, Central Park 34 5 ‘ Cattaraugus, fifth; sStan- 
> aATe reT< 35. Cayuga Francis J. Harvey, Auburn Paul Rickard, Auburn 3 oy Dr Schenectady 
but wer appeared to rep 36. Ontario P. Pettit, Clifton Springs No Alternate 30 6 0 ley Drumm, Sc ne : Ys 
resent these counties. 37. Niagara H. W. Barry, Newfane E. M. Dutton, Newfane 30 ‘ ° sixth; Harvey S. Cole- 
I ‘ . - 38. Schoharie Grover C. Guernsey, Schoharie No Alternate : . . 
‘ The accompanying list 39. Sullivan Horace Wheeler, Swan Lake Harold Stoddard, Swan Lake 26 20 (Continued on page 13) 
American Agriculturist Will Help Boy Who Defended His Father 
ARMERS and other persons around About 2:30 A. M. on Sunday morning, August young, and their relatives have our sympathy. 
Lockport, N. Y., have been much ex- 7th, the burglar alarm rang and Mr. Pils with his | Nevertheless the Pils, father and son, were within 
cited for some time over the shooting of | sixteen year old son made their way hastily to the their rights in defending their property, and the 
two men who were trying to steal hen house. The father was unarmed, but young whole sad affair demonstrates the fact that steal- 
chickens. A sixteen year old boy, John L. Pils, Pils carried his 22-calibre repeating rifle. They ing poultry is a serious and unhealthful occupa- 


Jr., who did the shooting in defense of his father, 
himself and their property, was arrested and re- 
leased on bail. The trial is yet to be held. As soon 
as the matter was reported to AMERICAN Acri- 
CULTURIST, we notified Mr. John M. 


found two young men in the chicken house, and 
when the father attempted to bar their way from 
escape he was struck on the head with a flash- 
light, whereupon the younger Pils raised his 


tion. We aim to make it more so. 

The following is a letter received from Mr. 
John M. Pils, the father, in answer to ours ex- 
tending our sympathy and our offer of financial 

aid should the case be brought to 














Pils, the boy’s father, that we did = 
not believe the boy should be 
prosecuted for the shooting, and of- 
fered to share the expenses of de- 
fending him if the case is brought 
to trial. 

The Pils family reside in Lock- 
port, and do not happen to be sub- 
scribers of AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST, or members of the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST Service Bu- 
reau. Nevertheless, while we are 
sorry that one of the thieves was 
killed, yet we believe that young Pils 
was perfectly justified and shot in 


page. 


defense. 


We Will Defend This Boy 


VERY owner of poultry will be interested in the story of the unfortunate 
shooting of chicken thieves at Lockport, N. Y., which is related on this 
This is the second case of fatal shooting for stealing chickens, which 
we have recorded in a few weeks. Shooting to kill, under any circumstances, 
is a serious affair and we do not advocate a farmer taking the law into his 
own hands unless he is absolutely forced to in order to defend himself and 
his property. 
The Pils case, however, was justified, and the 16-year-old boy who did 

the shooting was within his rights and should never be brought to trial. If 
he is, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will extend financial help for his 
Crime of all kinds has reached the extent in this country when 
there must be general determination on the part of all good citizens to stamp 
it out and to see that justice, rapid and sure, is brought to those who con- 
tinue to prey upon property and society. 











self-defense, and further than this, 
We are interested in doing what we can to put a 
Stop to the constant thieving from farmers, which 
Seems to be on the increase. The story of the 
shooting, according to our investigation, was as 
follows :— 

The Pils chicken house is located quite a dis- 
tance from the Pils home in the city of Lockport, 
and on different occasions the police have been 
notified of its being robbed. Some time ago a 
burglar alarm was put in the chicken house 


which, when disturbed, rang a bell in the Pils 
home. 








rifle and shot both of the thieves. 

In the meanwhile Mrs. Pils had notified the 
police, and two patrolmen hastened to the hen 
house. They found the two young men seriously 
wounded, and had them sent to a hospital. The 


next morning one of the thieves, Joseph C. 
Roberts, 18-years old, died from his wounds. 
Robert C. Moore, the other one, 21-years old, 
was found to be seriously wounded but is re- 
covering. 

The affair, of course, is very unfortunate 
particularly as the men, who were shot, were so 





trial :— 


“In reply to your letter of the 19th, 
I am sending you clippings of the case 
which pretty well cover the incident, 
excepting the inquest which has been 
adjourned till the other young fellow 
is able to be out of the hospital. 


“We certainly are not expecting a 
conviction in the case, as the citizens 
would turn things upside down, but as 
in all cases there are criticisms, and 
should it go to a jury we would be 
very glad to let you know the full 
particulars, and appreciate your kindly 
offer of financial assistance. I con- 
sider it was a brave act of a lad 16 
years old to defend me. All praise to 
him.” 

The other case of chicken thief shooting was 
reviewed in the July r6th issue of AMERICAN 
Acricutturist. In that case Mr. Charles Rowe 
of Stephentown, Rensselaer County shot at the 
legs of the thief after he refused to halt. The 
thief was stooping and was almost instantly 
killed. Mr. Rowe was never brought to trial and 
we anticipate the same results in the Pils case. If 
it is justifiable to shoot a would-be-thief in order 
to protect a bank why is it not equally justifiable 


to protect farm property in the same way. J 
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A Thought For the Week 
/ id WO? d 
B ul b» ‘ ( 
/ ry , P } , 
LD) IS ¢ ; , Ss ¢ 
ON LEON 
Tile ¢ pposit 1 expresses 
t the pr ent t ut tl ( het Nevet 
; remem! summ t and we 
‘ if tl | on col d as gen- 
« | ( ( bl du il¢ ps t nity ears 
| | dl lise rt lo 
( ill heal but { lso means 
] \ los \\ ( } Ct tainly 
Vi ] ] nN predic 
t ( 1 1 ! i \ | all 
‘ ' 
ANY ¢ ‘ t t] 
M 1 ( n Ce . 2 ’ ad else- 
\\ ( wl lt tT ¢ lo x like 
I ( Wi othe late ill i cause 
oO era orm hich « leaves 
A | to lrot. ¢ W. I oft the 
N Yor] ‘ ( ( ihe ( the 
a Is ¢ ‘ 
' ! ] rs 
and ! I iD 
e\\ rm ( exten serv- 
F me ana thre ta ( 1 ] lone ml re 
cent years to tmproy nd make more profitable 
the poulti USINESS In wt the e Ce tv ol 
Sullivan, New Yorl in extension ke co 
operati with the local farm bureau, examined 
more than 18,000 hens during the month of Au- 
ot ind removed nearly 5,000 unprofitable birds 
Conservatively estimating that the aospaen pe one 
unproductive hen means a saving of one dollar, 
the total savir was 1 ly $5,000.00, or bette 
than an average Of $80.00 to « poultt n 
» 2 
KE hope every farmer will read the common 
\¢ sense article by Mr. Manss on the front 
page of this issue 
Surplu How can there help being a surplus 
of farm products when, as Manss points out, 
farmer o merrily on planting larger acreages 
year te ear without re to market de 
mand () course Irom on point of view 
la eannot be criticised for doing this, for 
the lower the prices become the larger the acre- 
ages tl have to plant and the harder they have 
to work in order to make both ends meet, but 
sooner or later increased production drives thou- 
Sa Is out « f business 
The real remedy is not increasing the acreage 
but in changing the farm business to meet the 
changed demands and conditions of the market. 


Agricultural practices are the hardest and slowest 
world to change, but the time has come 
when those farmers, who cannot learn to adjust 
themselves in their business to the demands of 
the market, will no longer be able to continue to 
farm. 


in the 


ok * * 
ECRETARY WORK of the Department of 
the Interior, says that the time has come for 
conservation in the oil business and that over- 
production of petroleum and its products should 


be stopped. Well said, but we suggest to the 
worthy Secretary that he apply the same advice 


and the same remedy to his own Bureau of Re- 
clamation, which has been so busily engaged in 
opening new agricultural lands = thereby add- 
ing to the overproduction in the farm business. 


* * * 

HE Federal Land Bank of St. Paul, Minne- 

‘ § sota negate that farm property has begun 

to move again after the long epee and the 

bank indicates also that the trend in land values 

is decidedly upward. The increase ‘ farm’‘sales 

hopeful signs of the coming 
farming. 


is one of the most 


of better times in 


League Will Not Join Advisory Beard 


, gee 


Was Issue 


announcements have just been made of 

eat importance to dairymen. The first 
d by Mr. Peter Tenkyck, calling a 
mecting of representatives of different milk mar- 
keting ations, at Albany, N. Y. on Sep- 
tember 12th, to organize a milk producers’ Ad- 
visory Board. In calling this conference Mr. 
Tenltyck is following the instructions of the last 
Iti of representative dairymen, who 
passed a resolution calling for an advisory board, 


) 
I] 
Penk yck to 


organ 


~ 


and asked Ar. proceed with its 
organization 

lhe second announcement is from the Dairy- 
men’s Teague Co-Operative Association, and 


Director's meet- 
join the 


stated that the | Board of 


on August 24th had decided not to 


ecacue 








\dvisory Board. The League advanced several 
reasons for this decision, among which was the 
fact that League members would be denied repre- 
sentation to which they were en itled, under the 
proposed set-up of the board, and therefore, being 
in the minority would be unable to protect its 


interests in the formation of the 


members con- 
stitution and by-laws which would be drafted and 
changed at will by the majority of the Advisory 
Board 

Another reason was that small local co-opera- 
tive associations, that sell milk in the New York 
Milk Shed, would have no representation on the 
Board. Still another factor that influenced the 
League for refusing to have part in the Advisory 
Board was the statement by a spokesman for one 
of the associations that would be represented on 


the Board, that they would insist upon the Ad- 
Board entering into an unlawful and un- 
League 


VISOTY 


workable price-fixing agreement. The 


stated that should it join the Advisory Board it 
would be the only organization, of the three mem- 
ber ass cial ons, possessing property or other as- 


sets to insure performance of any agreement en- 


stated also that it is the 


tered into. The League 

only organization with a contract with its members 
to assure fulfillment of an agreement. The 
League also advanced the statement that the pro- 
moter and principal spokesman of the Unity 
Dairvmen’s Association which would be one of 
the three members of the Board, is not a dairy 
farmer and has no personal connection with 
dairying, and that he wants the new organization 
to fight the League rather than to help along any 


movement for unification of the dairy industry. 
We feel that the League Co-Operative Associa- 
tion gone along with this effort to 
work out something constructive, although there is 
much truth in some of its arguments as to why it 
was unable to join the Board. In particular we 
feel that the League was right that no provision 
made for the independent co-operative as- 
sociations to join the Advisory Board, for these 
plant-owning co-operatives are doing actual busi- 
ness and are a very big factor in influencing mar- 


shoulc have 


was 


ket conditions. It is true also that the Leaguc 
Co-Operative Association is bound by individual 
contract to its membership, and is also the owner 
of large amounts of property and therefore, owes 
a duty to its members to look out for their in- 
terests first of all. 

In spite or these League arguments, however, 
the fact still remains that there is a real demand 
on the part of dairymen, both in the League and 
out, 8 some kind of a plan that will do away 
with the present fighting among the producers’ 
own pe plan that will lead to con- 
structive and settled conditions in marketing milk 
in this territory. Temporarily a producers’ Ad- 
visory Board, even though it has little power, 
might be one step out of the present unsatisfac- 
tory situation, and therefore, we have favored it. 

Evidently, however, farmers will never ge’ 
what they should for their ak as long as there 
are several organizations in This same territory 
trying to do business in the same market. As we 
stated last week, if there is going to be any future 
to the milk producing business farmers must ge 
together, take the best from the principles and 
experiences of the present milk organizations, and 
either re-organize one of the old ones or set up 
one entirely new which will met the approval of 
the majority of dairymen, and which can be de 
pended upon to market milk at living prices 


Hunters < 


Hie Seneca County Farm Bureau has 
T just completed a questionnaire to farm- 
ers on the amount of damage caused by 
pheasants. The returns show that the estimated 
damage by pheasants ranged from none, or very 
little, to $250.00, but farmers reported that a still 
bigger damage was caused by the hunters who 
cut fences and destroyed lawless 


trespassing, 


and the Farmers’ Righis 


propel ty by 


Farmers like to hunt as well as the sportsmen 


from the city. They do not object either to a 
reasonable increase in the number of pheasants 
and other wild game, even though this gam feeds 


on farm but unless sportsmen can ap- 
preciate the farmers’ 
passing, the is soon coming when all hunters 
will be absolutely barred from crossing o1 
ing on farm lands. 


products, 

ae ge : 

rights in this matter of tres- 
— 


time ; 
hunt- 


sts 


Ciean Up the Corn Fields 


{ r always pays to plow well, but this year in 
Z many sections good fall plowing is absolutely 
essential as one part of the campaign to clean up 
the corn Good clean plowing turns the 
trash underground, and leaves no breeding plac 
for this most destructive insect. Another sug- 
gestion is to cut corn as close to the ground as 
possible, leaving little stubble, and then when the 
corn is gathered every leaf and stray stalk should 
be carefully picked up. Reasonable care on the 
part of all may save the American farmers mil- 


soci. the ravages of the 


borer. 


o 


lions of dollars 1 


corn borer which, f uncontrolled, can destroy our 
greatest crop, 

' 

Eastman’s Chestnuts 


NE of Birge Kinne’s friends is a young 
Scotch First-Officer on the “CAMERONTA” 
of the Anchor Line. On one of his last trips to 
this side he told Birge the following story :— 
A Scotchman went down to London, and not 
feeling well he called on a physician, who told him 
that he was very sick and was liable to die any 
moment. “Oh! Doctor” said the Scotchman, “I 
canna die here but must get back hame.” He then 
rushed to the station, and on the way up through 
England his féellow-passengers noticed that he got 
off the train and on again at every station. Finally 
after he had done this five or six times, another 
passenger asked him why he climbed off at every 
station. “Well mon” said the Scotchman, “Ye see 
it is like this. The Doctor told me I was likely to 
die anv moment, SO IT ONLY BUY A TICKET 
FROM ONE STATION TO THE NEXT.” 
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E have had our share of rain in 

Dutchess County and it has kept 

us from making hay in three fields, 

and it now looks doubtful whether 
we will be able to cut this grass at all, except 
sossibly for bedding. This interruption in our 
regular work has given us an opportunity to 
go into the bearing orchard and 
hunt for borers around the base 
of the trees. It has been sever- 
al years since we have done 
this, and the trees on the sandy 
knolls had quite a few borers, 
while the trees on the flat were 
fairly free from this pest. In 
going through the orchard at 
this time the men thinned the 
Opalescents and Rome Beau- 
ties and picked off a number of 
small apples which had been 
injured earlier in the year by aphis. 

I was discussing the marketing of my apples 
with a well-known fruit grower the other day. 
I told him that I was using the E-Z-Pak bask- 
ets and he asked me why I did not use a less 
expensive basket made by another concern. I 
informed him that the buyer of my apples 
wanted the fruit put up in E-Z-Pak baskets 
and that is why I used the more expensive 
basket. The man I was discussing this with 
said to me—“You are quite right. It always 
pays to put up your fruit in the kind of pack- 
age that the buyer wants”. 
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flenry Morgenthau, Jr. 


HIS year, my two sons are taking care of 
25 White Leghorn Chickens. They have 
installed trap nests in their colony house. As 
the pullets begin to lay, they look with intense 
interest each day to find out which pullet was 
laying. So far, only 10 of their pullets are pro- 
ducing. It seems to me that the children’s in- 
terest in the chickens is increased many times 
through the trap nests. In this way, they be- 
come acquainted with each chicken individual- 
ly and they are able to learn the good points 
of a layer by her production and not by guess 
work. 
In going over the dry cows, Arthur Hoose, 
my herdsman pointed out to me two cows that 
have been dry for about a year. We 


he Publisher’s Farm 


paring them with the first six months of 1926. 
[ am listing below the number of pounds, but- 
ter fat test, price per cwt., and total number of 
dollars received: 


1926 
Pounds Test Price Per Amount 
Cwt. 
eer 30,629 3.25 2.22 $679.96 
ee 26,170 3.25 2.30 601.91 
ae 27,531 3.2 2.28 627.71 
a 25,089 3.3 2.19 549.45 
jee 32,024 3.25 2.20 704.53 
ae 32,129 3.3 2.22 713.26 
1927 
Pounds Test Price Per Amount 
Cwt. 
eaten 15,243 3.25 2.85 $434.43 
SII aenaisietpiteceaial 17,292 a2 2.79 482.45 
ae 29,102 | 2.76 803.22 
0 ee 33,687 3.2 2.56 862.39 
a 40,332 3.15 2.32 935.70 
June ee 3.1 2.21 924.38 
Our production for January and February 


of this year was considerably below that of the 
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same months last year, as most of our cows 


did not freshen until March. We have a nice 
lot of daughters from Hengerveld Homestead 
DeKol 4th freshening early this fall, and we 
hope to be able to keep up our production 
through October and November. 


xk * x 


HIS last spring we bought a feed grinder, 
and this piece of machinery has proven to 

be an extremely valuable one on the farm. Prac- 
tically all of our seed corn was unsalable and 
we have been grinding it up and feeding it to 
the young stock. Before we had our own feed 
grinder we used to have to send our feed seven 
miles to have it ground. This was not very 
economical, 
Another piece of machinery which we 
side delivery rake, which will also act as a ted- 
der. This tool has paid for itself in the alfalfa 
field. I have tried to get rid of our old side de- 
livery rake, but so far have been unsuccessful, 





Visits With the Editor 


AST Spring I was attending the annual 
meeting of the National Council of 
Boy Scouts. In the room there were 
several hundred boy scout leaders and 
executives, many of whom were big business 
and professional men who, 
in spite of the many de- 
mands upon their time, still 
devote much thought, ser- 
vice and leadership to the 
boyhood of the nation, 


At an informal discussion 
about Lone Scouting for 


farm boys someone asked 
those present who had been 
reared on a farm to raise 
his hand. More than half of 
those present put their hands up. It made me 
think of the incident a few years ago when a 
group of some of the railroad presidents, bank- 
ers and other men of national fame were on 
their way in a Pullman car across the Central 
West, to some big business meeting in Chi- 





E. R. Eastman 


cago. It was an early fall morning, and one 
of the men happening to look out of the car 
window saw a farmer boy drive a cow up, and 
run and stand with his bare feet on the warm 
place where the cow had lain. As I remember 
the story there were some twenty or twenty- 
five men in the group, and later in the day the 
business man, who had seen this boy, told the 
others about it and it developed thg@ all but 
four or five of those great business leaders had 
got their first experiences in life on farms and 
in farm homes and several of them had 
warmed their bare feet in the same way. 

Some time ago it was my privilege to read a 
little book published by the Century Company 
of New York City, called “EMPTY, 
CHURCHES” written by Charles Josiah Gal- 
pin. Incidentally this is one of the most inter- 
esting little volumes on the problems of coun- 
try life that I have seen in a long time and it is 
well worth your reading. In this book Dr. 
Galpin calls attention to the study made by 
the United States Department of Agriculture 

of the movement of three thousand 





have repeatedly tried to get these cows 


THE CRITICAL STAGE 


young people from a thousand farms in 
one community, over a period of a hun- 





in calf, but have been unsuccessful. On 
looking up the certificates of registry, I 
found FISHKILL JOHANNA FAYNE 
LOU was born July 6, 1918, and C. S. F. 
LADY INKA was born July 25, 1917. I 
very much disliked disposing of these 
two fine animals to the butcher, but in- 
asmuch as my veterinarian convinced 
me that there was little, if any, chance of 
again getting these cows in calf, there 
was nothing left for me to do. I re- 


two fine old cows. You will be interest- 


ed in knowing that FISHKILL JOH- 


ANNA FAYNE LOU was the only 
daughter that I raised out of FIN- 


DERNE JOHANNA FAYNE KORN- 
DYKE, the first pure bred bull I ever 
purchased. We bought this bull for 
$2000 from Bernard Meyer of Finderne, 
N. J. At the time we bought him, we 
felt that we were paying a very big 
price, even though those were the good 
old days when bulls were selling from 
$5,000 to $10,000. I insured the bull, 
tight after his purchase, for $2,000, with 
the Hartford Insurance Company and I 
believe it was about a year later that he 
died from swallowing a nail. The insur- 
ance company paid me $2,000, after the 
death of the bull, and I felt that I was 
well out of this deal, 


I have just been going over our milk 




















dred years. This investigation showed 
just what became of each one of these 
three thousand country boys and girls 
after they left the farm. They may be 
regarded as the most important product 
or contribution of those farms to the 
life of the nation. From this study it is 
possible to prove the statement that the 
right kind of a country community has 
always done more than its share in sup+ 
plying the leadership, both moral and 


life work, and what achievements the 
made in those vocations. 


“I cannot pass this remarkable study by. 
without naming some of the men who as ‘ex- 


work out careers in cities. 


consin. You knew him as the Peck of ‘Peck’s 
Bad Boy.’ Farm number 555 among these 
thousand farms gave Governor Peck to Wis- 
consin. Governor Reuben Wood of Ohio 
came from farm number 119. Governor Cush- 
man Davis, of Minnesota, afterward United 
States Senator, was the product of farm num- 
ber 556, just as much as the wheat from that 
farm was a product and went into national 
trade. Farm number 618 gave Charles Finney 








production figures for the first six 
months, of this year and have been com- 





Copyright 1927, New York Tribune. 


Darwinc in the New York Herald Tribune 





(Continued on page 7) 





mental, that has made this nation what3-09 
it is today. The study showed wher:8.00 
these boys and girls went, the occupa, pa 
tions or vocations they chose for pres 


In speakingnte 


of this interesting study Dr. Galpiiis* 
says: +g, 
. f 


J 


portable surplus’ left the old farmstead to 
I will name only's 

those whom you know, and know to honor.N- 
You remember Governor George Peck of Wis-"'S- 
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) Use the 
sprinkling can 


FREELY 





Destroys 
disease germs 
—keeps down 

foul odors 


Dr. Hess Dip and Dis- 
infectant kills hog 
lice, sheep ticks, scab. 


Kills poultry lice 
and mites. Destroys 
disease germs and 
makes dairy barns 





Dr. HESS Dip and 
Disinfectant quickly 
establishes health con- 
ditions and helps to 
prevent contagious 
diseases. 

Dip, spray or sprin- 


- 
- 
_ 


kle and give every sanitary and clean 

animal a chance to be smelling. 

at its best and to do Dr. Hess Dip and 

its best. Disinfectant costs 
This standardized less than ordinary 


preparation has five dips because it goes 


times the strength of farther. 

carbolic acid. Always Excellent household 
uniform in strength. disinfectant. 

It makes the finest, Guaranteed 


milk-white emulsion 
of any dip you can 
buy at any price. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc. 
Ashland, Ohio 








“The Cutter That 


pA. Phy C Does Not Clog” "ke 


‘Will Save ALL Your Soft Corn 


When Jack Frost hits the soft corn, you’ll need a Papec more than 
ever. With it, you can preserve all the feeding value in the silo—no 
waiting for the cutter crew. The self-feeding Third Roll saves one 
man. Any, two-plow tractor will operate Papec Models No. 81 and 
No. 127. If you haven’t a tractor, borrow one, or you can use 
Model R with any farm gasoline engine developing 3 h. p. and up. 










Your Papec dealer can quickly supply you. Ask 
him for prices. Write us today for latest Catalog. 


Papec Machine Co. 


11] Main St., Shortsville, N.Y. 

















World's Greatest Utility Light 
300 CANDLE POWER —with) 


new built-in Utility Pump. Handi- 

est, most practical light invented, 

Storm-proof,rain-proof,bug-proof. Ideal 

| for city, town, country— indoors, out- 
2 









nternson half 
air—4percent 





the cost, Burns96 


AGENTS! 


Kiil rats 
Make $60 to $100 match. Clean, odor- 
a week. No ex-|less,safe Guaranteed. 
Ww @ € | apres he 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
al requires 


Outfit a Try 30 days at our risk. Send for 
utfit reo to} special money-sa offer and catalog 
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Get rid of them safely a new sure worke xe! - ; 
way. K-R-O, a fine, non- poisonous powder, \ Torr nd eiving all details Pie Write now. 
ki em off ina he y. Made irc m squull bulbs Write quick 1 1149 Lamp Bldg. Ob 
the new safe way urged by government expert » Akron, 

Safe for poultry ond pets 

Actual tests proved that it killed rats and | 
m every time, but ot he nimal re | 
—— not ’ e la st oses hink 
bat it th oh aoe ty the | and merchants ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A 

Not a poison New Herd Sire 

Use K-R.O (reely nd 
team vig oath, Sane An American Agriculturist ad- 
ye te fruggist. 75c. vertiser can supply you with a 
S20 t direct e | well-bred individual. 

r t supply you. Satisfaction guarantces, 
7 ? | a” * c 9 

















To benefit by our guarantee of ads 
You must say 
“I saw your ad in American Agriculturist® 
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toon twentieth an- 


nual convention 

of the Vegetable Growers Association 
of America brought gardeners from all 
over the country to Syracuse, August 
22-25. This is the fourth time the As- 
has met in the Empire State 
members of the Central New 


sociation 
and the 


York V. G. A. with the cooperation 
of the N. Y. S. V. G. A. made a splendid 

a job of entertaining the 
Ps . visitors. 


The program of the 





Tuesday and Thursday 

= sessions of the meeting 

X was hardly as full as 
' usual Professor C. C. 
; Carpenter of Syracuse 

’ University reported on a 
4> thorough study which he 

Paul Work has made of the food 
supply and marketing 


facilities of the city of Syracuse. 


H. F. Tompson of Attleboro, Mass., 
compared wholesale and roadside sell- 
ing, pointing out that. the only way to 


get a wholesale market to respond is to 
beat down the price. At the roadside 
one finds growing appreciation of 
quality and service 
cess are suitable loc tion, quality goods, 
attractive display, fair prices. 

Gilbert Watts of Bellwood, Pa., 
speaking on the same subject to the 
audience Wednesday evening 
answered the question so often asked 
“Can you bother with roadside selling?” 
He says “You cannot bother with it, 
you must make a business of it.” He 
figures that one of the suc- 
cess lies in the possibility of getting the 
product from the field to table so quickly 
that the quality of the garden has not 
had time to flee. He told how organiza- 


Requisites for suc- 


radio 


secrets of 


tion is protecting the business from 
shysters in certain states and he ap- 
pealed to producers to sell “only such 


more than satisfy the 


customer.” 


produce as W ill 
particular 


Vegetables on the Air 


The C 
gram for the 


most 


onvention furnished the 


WGY F 


pro- 
arm Forum Wed- 


nesday evening. After Paul Work had 
told what the meeting was about, Ross H. 
Gast of Los Angeles spoke of the com- 
petition between Eastern and Western 


believes that there is a 
that will 
both when th« 
speculators of the west who pro- 
duce at a loss year after 
ated 
learn to grade and pack their 
should. Gilbert Watts 
and Bob Adams 
there with his Rude Rurals. Pro- 
told about 4-H work and 
illustrated his points by calling on 
Horace Schute, a Massachusetts team 
member who told what he has been do- 
ing. He 
merci 


producers. He 
place for 
be much better for 


each and conditions 


1 
snoe- 


string 





year are elimin- 


and when the eastern growers 
product 
as they talked 
on roadside marketing 
was 


fessor Farley 


grows some five acres of com- 


il vegetables and expects a gross 











Truck Growers Optimistic 


Sidelights from the Syracuse Convention 
By PAUL WORK 


income from them 
of over $2000 this 
year. H. C. Thompson explained his 
results on cultivation of vegetables, 
showing that the main objective is to 
keep weeds down. Stirring to con- 
serve moisture has been over-rated and 


if the soil is cultivated deeply, many 
roots are damaged. L. H. Avery of 
WGY served as announcer in launch- 


from the studio of 
and WHAM co- 


ing the program 
WFEBL, in Syracuse 
operated. 
Other Program Features 

On Tuesday evening Professor H. W. 
Riley of Cornell presented his movie 
account of his tour around the United 
States. Hon. Brooks Fletcher of Ohio 
entertained the banquct audience Wed- 
nesday with an inspirational address on 


team-work, On Thursday, A. W. Mce- 
Kay of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics expr¢ ssed concern over the 


failure of vegetable men to control their 
conditions of production, grading, pack- 
ing and marketing as fully as_ they 
might. He claimed that cooperation 
among vegetable men had not kept pace 
with progress in other 
culture. 

“The Eastern grower,” the speaker 
said, “can not afford to mect the com- 
petition of specialized producers who 
have overcome the handicaps of dis- 
the expense of refrigeration, and 
even higher production costs, by accept- 
ing the condition and by admitting that 
he is offering an inferior product. He 
must compete with them on the gen- 
eral level of quality and with marketing 
methods as effective as those his com- 
petitors use.” 

Mr. C. Sweet of the Canadian 
Ministry of Agriculture reported pro- 
gress in the standardizing by law of 
quality are varicty type of vegetables. 
The Dominion government has under- 
taken a far reaching program of seed 
legislation such as few would consider 
feasible for this country 

The V. G. A. of A. went on record 
as insisting upon an increase in the 
proportion of — available for re- 
Department of Agri- 
Only a and a half per cent 
so used and 
many national problems are left un- 
studied. A committee is to be ap- 
pointed to work with the council of farm 
and business bodies which has already 
made representations to the President 
and to the Bureau of the Budget. Com- 
mittees studying the tariff on vegetables 


branches of agri- 


tance, 


search by the U. 
culture. 


of its present resources are 


and working toward voluntary stand- 
ardization of varicties were continued. 
Officers were clected as _ follows: 


Vice- 
Sec- 


President, F. E. 
president, E. M. Page, St. 
retary, W. R. Beattie, 
Treasurer, H. J. Cheney, 
J. D. Ameele, president of the 
York State Vegetable Growers 
ciation is a director. 


Seitz, Cincinnati; 

Louis; 
Washington; 
Grand Rapids. 
New 


Asso* 











Ruth Haire and Lynn Bugbee, 4H Club workers from Ontario County, who demon- 
strated how to select vegetables for exhibit at the fair. 
at the field meeting on Wednesday. 


This demonstration was given 


. 
® 
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Visits With the Editor 
(Continued from page 5) 


to American Christendom and _ to 
Oberlin College as its honored presi- 
Farm number 701 _ raised 
Charles N. Crittenton, gave him_ to 
the wholesale drug business in New 
York City, in which he accumulated 
wealth with which he put into operation 
his ideal for friendless girls. The Flor- 
ence Crittenton Rescue Homes for girls 
in seventy-two cities of the United 
States tells his story. One of the little 
hamlets in the community produced 
Daniel Burnham, America’s leading 
architect, at home equally in Chicago, 
New York, or Rome, Italy. 

“But these brighter lights of the exo- 
dus do not by any means convey what 
is perhaps after all the greater influence 
and might of the majority of the human 
surplus who went forth and found their 
places and played their roles as less 
widely known personalities in enter- 
prises of banking, manufacture, teaching, 
or merchandizing where they helped 
weave the fabric of America and its in- 
stitutions as we know them in every-day 
life.” 

Now, of there ar 
country communities which do not have 


course, plenty of 


such enviable records and it is true, too, 


as someone has said that we never hear 
much about the boys and girls who 
leave the farms and go to ruin under 
the strain and temptation of ctiy lite, 
but all the same I am sure that were it 
possible to make a similar study of the 
record of boys and girls who have gone 
forth for the past hundred years from 
the great majority of the farm com- 


munities and from the farm homes vis- 
ited by AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, the re 
sults would be the same for it is beyond 
dispute that the American country com- 
munity and the farm home have been 
the great sources of the nation’s 
life blood. Why is this so? There are 
many answers, but to me the best an 
swer is that the farm home and the 
farm life train boys and girls in their 
early years to a sense of responsibility 
to their work, to themselves, to 
parents, and to their God. 


best 


their 


Farm Boys Work 


There is something about the exact- 
ing care of animals and the growing of 


crops that impresses the young mind 
with the need of regularity and with the 
importance of work well done. I[ have 


been glad that my own boys have had 
at least this training during 
their long summer vacations. Only a 
few days ago I was visiting my brother, 
for whom George, our thirteen ycar old 


some of 


boy, has been working during the vaca- 
tron period. Just at chore time com- 
pany came, which prevented my broth- 
er from starting milking on time. 
George spoke about the milking being 





late two or three times, so that I saw 
he had it on his mind. A few moments 
later I-missed him, and I found that he 
had the initiative to take the pails and 
begin the milking himself. A littie in- 
cident, but it 
boy could not have done, and would not 
have thought of, even had it been possi- 
ble in a city environment, and it is this 

Such has been the record of the past, 
what of the future? Conditions have so 
changed that the population of the city 
far Outnumbers that of the country, 
therefore the number of country-trained 
young people, who leave the farms, will 
be less than it has been in the past but 
I still have faith enough in the country 
home and in the farm training to be- 
lieve that the quality of its boys and 
girls will equal, or even excell, the high 
standards of the past. 


was something that the 


Farming is no longer a hit or miss 
occupation. To meet the problems with 
which modern farming is beset, requires 
as much or more training and skill as 
any other trade or profession and these 
requirements will grow still larger with 
time. This increased education and skill 
m farming will weed out the untrained 
and inefficient and will keep on the 
farm, the best of the young people who 
will respect their calling and raise its 







This pig's ration was com- 
plete except lacking in bone 
building material. 




















This pig, a fitter mate of 
the abov:, had the seme ra- 
tion plus Caleiem and Phos- 
phorus to m7ke up bone ma- 
terial shortage. 





tures! Read the evidence! 

Positive impartial 
overwhelming evidence that a 
SIMPLE mineral 
stock need! 


Y% QUICK! Look at the pic- 


dope 


—NO MORE! FOS-FOR-US contains 


four—no more. 
sary drugs. 


if you 


throwing money to the winds. 
will invariably give better 
complex mixture 


Now go to your nearest 
vour cattle rations (4 oc. pi 
it in your self-feeders for hoas 
the surprising results! And pocket half your 
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MANUFACTURERS 










Fo 


mixture is what your live- 


$!iIMPLE—not padded with useless drugs and 
Agricultural colleges and feeding auth- 
orities recommend four mineral elements—cal- 
cium, phosphorus, iodine, salt—just these four 


Better, and costs you half the 
price of complex mixtures containing unneces- 


are an up-and-coming feeder, you are 
now using a mineral suppie¢ment. If you are us- 
ing high-priced complex mixtures, stop it! Quit 
FOS-FOR-US 
results than 
and will save you half! You 


icaler and get a ton of FOS-FOR-US. Put it tn 
*y day per head, fed on top of the grain). 
} fo mixture with the feed). 


[NTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL (ORPORATION 


61 Broadway, Dept. 2, New York City 


DEALERS: Write for Interesting Offer! 


When You Feed 


*9) I 
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can’t afford to ignore that fact! 
Try FOS-FOR-US.. 


these 


4 Ibs. 
months of feeding. And mineral 
animals. 


ures. 
any 
US costs you only 2!'2c a pound. 


S-FOR-U 


Investigate. 
Compare it side by side 
with any other mineral mixture... If university 
tests don’t mean anything to you, your own 
test WILL convince you of this one fact: You 
are ay money if you are not using FOS- 


S 


MINERAL 
MIXTURE 


Beef cattle, too, make remarkable gains when 
fed a simpie mineral mixture—gains of nearly 
per day per steer for the first three 
fed steers 
bring about 20c premium over non-mineral fed 
Tests conducted by the lowa State 
Agricultural College at Ames prove these fig- 
On this basis, a simple mineral mixture 
is actually worth 40c a Ib. And yet FOS-FOR- 





Keep 
Watch 


past out-go for minerals. 


FeRTMIZEeERS i 





iy 
Cnth 
ISSEY : 


International Agricultural Corporation, 
61 Broadway, Dept. 2, New York City. 
Without obligation to me in the slightest, send é 
4 me “MINERAL FEEDING FACTS”, { 





standards and its returns to equal or ex- 


ceed those of the cities. 





How the Grower May Improve 
the Quality of His Wool 


1. Choose the breed of sheep which 
you believe is best suited to your land 
or market conditions. Always use a pure- 
bred sire of the breed so that your flock 
may become as uniform as possible. The 
sire should have a dense, even qualified 
fleece. Do not select a sire that has a 
kempy fleece, an open fleece, a fleece with 
black fibres in it or one that gets coarse 


at the “britch’. Discard old ewes be- 
cause their fleece becomes short in fibre 
and is apt to be tender. Replace old 


ewes in your flock with ewe lambs from 
the best shearing ewes. 

2. Agood fleece can only be grown 
when the proper kind of food and care 
is given. A sheep poorly fed and low in 
condition will grow a short and weak 
fibred fleece. 

3. All burdocks should be cut as they 
greatly lower the quality of wool and 
often place it in the reject class. The 
feeding racks should be so constructed 
that they prevent dirt and chaff getting 
into the fleece. The sheep should not be 


allowed to feed out of a haystack. 

4. Prevent second cuts when shearing 
and always shear on a clean dry floor. 
Never shear when wool is damp. 

5. Each ficece should be rolled and 
properly tied with paper twine. The tags 
and dung locks should be kept separate. 
When the wool is sent to market or be- 
fore the grader in an attractive condition, 
it will invariably grade higher and thus 
command a better price than if marketed 
in a slovenly condition. 

6. The sheep should never be marked 
or labeled with an insoluble paint as this 
paint will not scour out but has to be 
clipped off by hand labor in the mill.— 
Connecticut Agricultural College. 


If the walls or ceiling of your dairy 
stable were damp last winter, the stable 
is badly in need of ventilation. Cornell 
bulletin, number E 151, tells how to 
build a good system easily and cheaply. 
The bulletin is free; a postcard to Ith- 
aca, N. Y., will bring it to you. 





A good furniture polish can be made 
of one part of raw linseed oil mixed with 
two parts of turpentine. A little melted 
beeswax may be added. 
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SEND NO MONEY. Just mail your order. Pay after you 
get chicks. From pure-bred, high egg record, inspected 
and culled flocks. Live delivery guaranteed. 

Prices on: 25 50 100 
S. &. White Leghorns .......... $2.50 $4.50 $8.00 
S. ©. Brown Leghorns .......... 2.50 4.50 .00 
Barred Plymouth Rocks .......+ 3.00 5.50 40.00 
Rhode island Reds .......-0e05- 3.00 5.50 10.00 
White Piymouth Rocks ........+. 3.50 6.50 12.00 
White Wyandottes ........+.+4, 3.50 6.50 12.00 
Mixea all varieties ............ 2.50 4.50 8.00 

Catalog giving full particulars free on request 


AMITTANY VALLEY HATCHERY, Box 114, Beilefonte, Pa. 


Quality Baby Chicks 


Place your order now for Fall and Winte’ 
hatched chicks. Husky, Pure Bred Stock 
We hatch all year around. Twelve varie 
ties. Live delivery guaranteed.. Postag, 
prepaid... Send for price list. ‘ 
SCHOENBORN’S HATCHERY, 

335 Main St., Hackensack, N. J. 

Phone 1604 or 337. 4 


BABY CHIC GROWING CHICKS — 


PULLETS ALL AGES— 
All the time 


ROCKS — REDS -- WYAN- 
DOTTES — LEGHORNS ORPINGTONS. 
Vigorous, productive-bred stock. 
Special prices on Baby Chicks in 
quantities to broiler raisers. 
Send for Fall price list 
CANFIELD HATCHERY, 
Dept. G. - - - Lexington, Mass. 


ULLETS S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS, 10 to 
= 14 weeks old, hatched and raised 
hy Cooley. They will grow, lay and pay: $1, $1.25 


& $1.50 ea. Also Barred and White Rocks, R. TL 
Reds, Elden E. Cooley, Dept. C, Frenchtown, M. J. 
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C This 


Larro feeder made a profit 


of 
"122% 


Per Cow 








Fuss of the 9 herd at Log Cabin Farm, 
owned by Ralph C. Jackson, Conneaut Lake, Pa 


Ask W. E. Mapous, manager of Log Cabin Farm, Con- 
neaut Lake, Pa., if it pays to’ feed Larro Dairy Feed. He'll 
tell you what his Larro-fed pure bred Holsteins did in 
the Western Crawford County Cow Testing Association. 
The secord$ for the year ending March-1, 1927 show a 
profit over all grain, roughage and pasture cost ot 
$1862.99 or $122.16 per cow. The average production 
per cow was 10,248 Ibs. milk, 359.4 Ibs. fat, and the 
total feed cost $1542.03, or 99 cents per hundred pounds 
of milk 


Mr. Mapous .knows that it’s profit, not cost per ton of 
feed, that counts. During his fifteen years experience 
with Larro Dairy Feed he has proved for himself that it 
leaves the feeder more money, when all the bills are 
paid, than any other ration. It produces more milk for 
a longer period from any cow. It keeps the animals in 
fine flesh and condition, free from indigestion and 
udder trouble and when freshening time comes, their 
calves are strong and full of vigor. 


Larro is always the same clean, wholesome ration— 
uniform in every respect. Its formula, quality, analysis 
and feeding value do not change. Put your herd on Larro 
now and every cow will pay you the biggest profit that 
she is capable of producing. 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY, 


(ein s 


FEEDS THAT DO NOT VARY (~__ 
+ HOGS - 


Detroit, Mich 












Fxclusive standardizing pro- 
cesses insure uniform high 
quality and feeding value 


Developed and constantly 
tested at Larro Research Farm 


=9 

















It is the Larro Policy to make only those rations which yield 
the feeder the greatest possible ay That is why we make only 
one feed for each purpose, as enly one can be most profitable. 


—— —— 
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Good Cows Are Scarce 


Some one Must Raise Them--- Why Not You? 


HE high price of cows at the present 
time can be traced to three possible 

causes. 1. A better price for milk and 
relatively low feed costs. 2. Scarcity of 
cows caused by the removal of so many 
reactors from herds. 3. Scarcity of cows 
due to failure to raise enough calves. 

Although all three have their effect 
there is some evidence that the last men- 
tioned is the greatest factor. Figures re- 
cently published by R. L. Gillett of the 
State Department of Agriculture and Mar- 
kets show that for the past several years 
not enough heifers have been raised to 
maintain New York State herds even 
though no animals had been removed as 
reactors. It takes two years to grow a 
cow so it it is reasonable to expect that 
the demand will be good for at least three 
or four years. 

Someone Must Raise Calves 

This does not indicate that it will be 
profatable to raise calves for the other 
fellow, at least not unless one has purebred 
or high grade tested stock, but as Profes- 
sor Hopper of the State College of Agri- 
culture said in a recent conversation, “It 
is all well to say that it is cheaper to buy 
cows than to raise them but somebody 
must raise calves to maintain the dairies. 
It looks as though the best way is for 
every dairyman to raise his own.” 

It costs just as much to raise a poor 
calf as it does a good one. That does not 
necessarily mean that every man should 


Praise purebreds but that every calf that 


is to have a lot of work and money ex 
pended in raising it should have a pure- 
bred sire with good producing ancestry 
behind him 

Three Ways to Grow Calves 

The dairyman who produces market milk 
has three possible ways to raise a calf. 
The State College has demonstrated that 
it is possible to raise a good calf with 
calf meal gruel. <A lot of care must be 
taken to keep everything sweet and clean 
and more care is needed to see that the 
calf is not overfed than when skim milk 
is used but it can be done and done with- 
out an unreasonable amount of work. The 
second bet is to feed whole milk until the 
calf is six weeks old and then switch to a 
good grain mixture and good hay. This 
takes more milk but Iess time and bother. 
The third possible way is to buy powdered 
skim milk. A pound of this mixed with 
nine pounds of water makes a mixture 
that is equal to skim milk, and will cost 
around a cent a pound. This seems high 
but “Someone must raise the calves” and as 
every pound of this skim milk replaces a 
pound of whole milk for the market it is 
economical when compared to whole milk. 
Up till recently it has not been possible 
to get the powdered skim milk in all sec- 
tions but the present indications are that 
it is available to everyone. 

As a usual thing shortages go too far. 
We do not begin to plan to remedy them 
till the shoe pinches quite hard. We have 
gotten out of the habit of raising calves. 
Probably more will be raised this year than 
last and no doubt a still greater number 


will be raised next year. They will be 
needed. The time not to raise is just as 
the shortage becomes most evident when 
everyone will be raising them, 





Why He Did Not Buy 

MAN near us had what was cons 

sidered in many ways the most valu- 
able herd of cows of a certain breed any- 
where in our part of the country. I re- 
member when he began to build up his 
dairy. He was a common, everyday sort 
of a farmer just like the rest of us, but 
he began to pick up here and there a calf 
of the kind he liked most and that was the 
foundation of his herd. The time came 
when people that wanted really first class 
stock went to him to get it and were not 
disappointed. 

And yet, another day came when I 
wanted some choice stock. I thought of 
this man and looked at his cows longingly; 
but I did not buy any of his cows. Why? 
I did not dare to. Somehow that dreaded 
disease, abortion had gotten into his herd; 
and much as I would have enjoyed having 
some of his stock, provided it were sound 
and free from trouble, I was afraid to 
venture. 

I do not believe dairy farmers as a rule 
understand what a danger there is in abor- 
tion among cows. The losses if we could 
have them set down for us are fearful. 
Men who have good opportunities for get- 
ting at the truth of the matter fix the loss 
in amount of milk given by a cow that has 
lost her calf this way at from 40 to 50 
per cent, for the loss of the calf is not 
the only source of damage; the cow is 
sick for a long time afterward as a rule 
and cannot be gotten back to full milking 
save at grave expense, and perhaps not at 
all. Good cows that at one time were 
worth from two hundred to two hundred 
and fifty dollars have had to go for beef 
because they had lost their usefulness in 
the herd. 

The only safe way is to keep the disease 
out of the herd and to make the premises 
just as sanitary as possible. No bull 
should be used that is suspected of this 
taint. No cow should be brought into 
the dairy that has ever had the trouble or 
which comes from a herd where it is 
found. This is the only safety.—L. 





Find Inspiration in A. A. 
W* enjoy reading the “Agriculturist.” 
Personally, I should dislike to re- 
turn to the reading of the type of farm 

periodical, we endured five years ago. 
The famous Dr. Cadman, when asked 
“Where are the dead?” replied very 
promptly. “Come to my church any Sun- 
day morning and I will show you a num- 
ber of excellent specimens occupying the 
front pews.” Being alive—that is what 
makes your paper of such real inspira- 
tion to me. It isn’t the mere publishing 
of agricultural facts, but the spirit of 
farm and home life imparted with those 
facts that places the material in your 
columns in a distinct class by itself. You 
are doing a fine piece of work.—L. L. A. 











—- 








A Milking Shorthorn with a fine record. Rose of Glenbrook, owned by Maurice 
Whitney of Bar None Ranch, produced 13,761.3 pounds of milk and 500.53 pounds of 


butter fat last year. 
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Are Farmers Raising Too Much? 


(Continued from page 1) 


piling up a_ surplus. 
the manufacturer met his 
did we farmers mect 


thus avoided 

This is how 
situation. How 
ours ? 

In the five-year period before the war, 
consumed 5.3 bushels of 
wheat per capita. According to the same 
government figures for the period 1021 
to 1924, we in the United States annually 
consumed 4.8 bushels per capita or in 10 
years had decreased our per capita con- 
sumption one-half (14) bushel. With a 
population of 115,000,000 this means §7,- 
500,000 bushels of wheat not consumed 
because of lowered per capita wheat con- 
sumption. Our production of wheat in 
that same 10-year period had increased 
about 16 per ce..c; our wheat supplies had 
per cent; our population 17 
our wheat consumption only 


we annually 


increased 22 
per cent, but 
seven per cent. 

Production Increased—Demand 

Lessened 

As if these figures were not command- 
ing enough for a reduction of wheat pro- 
duction we disregarded the further fact 
that the world’s production of wheat had 
increased 714 per cent. Liverpool fixes 
the world’s wheat prices on the basis of 
the surplus and England requiring wheat 
endeavors to With an 
increased production of 16 per cent in the 
United States, 714 per cent in the world, a 
supply or surplus of 22 per cent increase 
increased by 


lower the price. 


consumption only 
there is no justification in 


fixed for 


and our 
seven per cent, 


our questioning the low price 


wheat. We fixed the price by violating 
the law of supply and demand. I say we, 
for my farm raised more wheat 

During the war they asked us to eat 
wheat and less meat. We did it then and 
have continued to eat less wheat and 
less meat. In 1909 the average annual 


per capita meat consumption in the United 
States was 161.3 pounds. In 1926 this 
average was 156.3 pounds or five pounds 
per capita Or we consumed 575,- 
000,000 pounds meat and _ this 
575,000,000 pounds meant that the cattle 
and pork raisers were $115,000,000 out of 
pocket because of this con- 
sumption. Though only an estimate it is 
imperative that the farmer consider these 
consumption in arranging his 
They are facts not 


less. 


less of 


wdiecreased 


decreased 
production program. 
theories. 

surplus due to de- 
creased consumption, hence lessened de- 
mand. In 1926 we had about 4,500,000 
horses and mules less in the United States 
Trucks, tractors and 


To cite one more 


than existed in 1920. 


Selected Pigs for Sale 


Large Yorkshire and Chester Cross, and Berkshire and 
Chester Cross. All from Large Type Stock. 
Pigs 7 to 8 weeks old $4.00 
Pigs 8 to 10 weeks old $4.25 
We ship from 1 to 100 €. © D. to you on approval 
Purebred Chester White Barrow Boars or Sows, 7 weeks 
eld, $5.50 each, no charge for crating 
CLOVER HILL FARM 
Box 48, R.F.D., Woburn, Mass. 


PIGS FROM QUALITY STOCK 


Large Chester and Berkshire, or Chester and Yorkshire Cross, 
7 to 8 weeks old, $3.50 8 to 10 weeks old, $4.00 
All healthy, rugged pigs, from large type, fast-growing 
stock Will ship any number C. 0. D. on approval. Keep 
them a week, and if dissatisfied, return them at my 
expense 

Orders promptly filled—no delays. Crates supplied free 
A. M. LUX, 206 Washington St., WOBURN, MASS. 
P. S.—Selling pure bred Chester Whites now at $5.50 each 


FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE 


Chest r and Yorkshire, or Chester and 
Berkshire, All blocky pigs, large type stock. 
7 weeks old, $3.75 
8 to 10 weeks old, $4.25 
iy ship any number C. O. D. on approval. 
d ew pure bred Chester Whites, 7 
weeks old, $5.50 each. oe a eer 


MICHAEL LUX Box 149, 














Woburn, Mass. 





Pigs For Sale For Immediate Delivery 

Why not have quality when st arting to raise a hog? 
These are all good blocky pigs, the kind that will make 
large hogs. Yorkshire and Chester Cross and Chester and 
Berkshire Cross, 6 to 8 weeks old $3.75 each; B te 10 
weeks old, $4.25 each. I will ship any number C. ©. D. 
to you on approval. Keep them 10 days and if not sat- 
isfled, you can return pigs and your money will be returned. 
ee for crating WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., 
96.50 «a Telephone 0086. P. S. 3 months etd pigs 





electricity had taken their place. lad 
these 4,500,000 horses and mules exisicd, 


they would have annually eaten: 


157,500,000 bushels of corn valued 

Oe TE OE nc cccncseeen06snss .$110,250,000 
254,250,000 bushels of oats vaiued 

OR TAPM BE 2 vccvccce coccceccee Ot, sOmeee 
10.665,000 tons of hay valued on 

Wee GEE wee sceacacess sane wae 139,444,500 





Total value products they would 
have consumed oc cees 0O01,304,500 


Because we do not now consume 57,500- 
000 bushels of wheat, 575,000,000 pounds 
of meat and the 4,500,000 horses and mules 
do not exist to consume the $351,394,500 
farm value foods, the American farmer 
annually loses in sales, even at the pre- 
vailing low prices, $541,144,000. Imagina- 
tion can only conccive what the sum 
would be if other farm products were 
included. 

The average manufacturer 
with alarm such a condition of increased 
known de- 
any 
of- 


would vicw 


production in the face of a 
creased demand. There would be 
number of conferences of directors, 
ficers, sales force, research department, 
superintendents, foremen, etc., followed by 
interviews with customers. The factory 
would be reimvoiced, the surplus inventor- 
ies sold at any figure the market offered, 
studies made of what commodities were in 
demand, the style, price, ete.; the factory 
would be cquipped to meet the new de- 
mand, reports, charts, investigations, costs, 
ete., made to determine on a_ production 
and sales plan 


Farmer Must Imitate Manu- 
facturer 


The farmer must do likewise. He must 
consider himself a manufacturer. He 
cannot control the elements, hence the 


volume of production, but he can determine 
the kind, the acreage and the type of crop 
he will produce. He reaps what he sows. 
This he can do after he has analyzed the 
market; the imports; studied the demands, 
the exports, the consumption of the 
various products; what his factory (farm) 
is capable of producing; the changes re- 
quired to produce substitutes. 

As the tariff has protected and 
couraged industry and labor, more atten- 
tion should be given to the duties on agri- 
cuitural products. Seemingly many are 
out of line and place and the American 
farmer is in an unfair competition with 
foreign farmers. Since so many of these 
products can be shipped here and under- 
sell American products, thought should be 
centered on establishing agricultural tariffs 
for the cost 
the 


en- 


which will provide not only 
of production but also delivery to 
Atlantic Seaboard. 

We can prevent the surplus by produc- 
ing those commodities which are in in- 


creasing demand. These food articles 
within the last five years show the fol- 
lowing: 

Lettuce, 79 per cent; edible beans, 60 


per cent; asparagus, 22 per cent; spinach, 
47 per cent; carrots, 30 per cent; cauli- 
flower, 16 per cent; celery, 60 per cent; 
peas, 33 1/3 per cent; fruits, 30 per cent; 
nuts 30 per cent; dairy products, 20 per 
cent. 

Our annual imports of flaxseed 
about 18,000,000 bushels per annum, valued 
at around $40,000,000. Our annual do- 
mestic requirements of flaxseed or lin- 
seed oil is 46,260,000 bushels. In 1924 we 
produced 68% per cent of our require- 
ments. In 1925 only 47.6 per cent. 

Government figures show that the gross 
return for flax is $2.25 per acre more than 
There is a flaxseed shortage. 
too low to as- 


are 


for wheat. 

If the present tariff is 
sure protection to increased production, 
delivery at seaboard and continuation of 
the industry, then like manufacturers and 
labors tariffs in the past, it should be re- 
vised upward. Forty-million dollars ad- 
ditional new revenues annually delivered 
to our farmers will do much to reduce 
their indebtedness. 

We annually import seeds to the value 
of $12,000,000, seeds which are not ac- 
climated, not fitted to our soil, are mixed 


(Continued on page 14) 
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These Rations Mean 
More Profits per Cow 


— the secret of succes ful dairying 


Feea records on thousands of herds in 
the cow testing associations prove this: 
Success depends on your profit per 
head, which can be improved by better 
feeding. The only way to beat market 
conditions is by cheaper production’ 





through tested, successful rations. 


The rations included in tnis big, free’ 
booklet—‘“‘How to Make Money Feed-’ 
ing Linseed Meal” — have brought 
farmers thousands of dollars in in- 
creased profits. Sent upon request.’ 
Mail the coupon. 


Nine out of ten successful dairy 


FREE 
BOOKLET! 








Includes money- 
making rations 
for dairy cows, 
beef cattle, hogs, 
sheep. 





MAIL THE © L.M. E.C. 1927 


. COUPON 





LINSEED MEAL EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 
FINE ARTS BLDG., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Send your free booklet, “How to Make Money 
Feeding Linseed Meal.” 


rations include Linseed Meal. 


MEAL 


THE UNIVERSAL 
PROTEIN FEED 
















RUNNING WATER WITHOUT WORK 


With a good Well and a good Windmill you can have all the water 


you want without work, worry or expense. 
costs you' nothing. The cost of an Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor is moderate. The expense for maintenance 
is so small that it need never be given a thought. 
An Aermotor runs in the lightest breeze. It will aiso 
“4 work safely and steadily in the heavy winds. 
The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is completely 
self-oiling. The double gears run in oil in a 
tightly enclosed gear case which holds a year’s 
When the mill is running the oil 
circulates through every bearing. Every moving 
part is constantly and completely oiled. Friction 
and wear are practically eliminated. 
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supply of oil. 


Water from a well 


Auto-Oiled Aermoiors have behind them a long record of successful 








operation. Their merits are known the world over. For further 
information write 
CHICAGO AERMOTOR CO. DALLAS 
“KANSAS CITY ~° DES MOINES OAKLAND MINNEAPOLIS 
YEAR TO PAY 
HOLSTEINS tial CK 
\ Sg e Everywhere! icam CREAM rig | 
(ar a SEPARATOR 
14 olsteins pre. Free catalog. Tells about this world fa- Se 


dominate ~ thirty states and 
comprise nearly 50 per cent of all 
dairy cattle in the U. S. Wide dis. 
tribution makes selection easy; 
wide demand assures a ready 
market. Write for literature 


2. Extension” Seok. 
HOLSTEINCSFRIESIAN 
ASSOCIATION ef AmEnicA 


230 East Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 








When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention the American Agriculturist 










mous Separator. Liberaltrial offer attrac- 

tive terms, Priceslow as $24.95. Monthly 

payments low as $2.20. Write today. 

AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 4 
Bex20.r Bainbridge, N.Y., or 

Rox 20°T 1929 W. 43rd St., Chicago, MI. 
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Horse Barn 

Equipment 
Litter and 


STANCHIONS, 


Stalls, Pens, Water Bowls, 

Feed Carriers, Feed Trucks. 

Hay Carriers, Hay Forks, 
and supplies. 


Hay Track, 


185 N. Water St. Rochester, N. Y. 
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FISHKILL 
FARMS 


Offer the Following 
BULL CALVES 
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Fishkill 
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Fishkill 
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Fishkill 


Fishkill 
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FISHKILL FARMS 


HENRY MORGENTHAUL, Jr., 


461 Fourth Avenue 


Hengerveld Lake Cedar 


Aaggie Inka Sir May 

















EMPTY PACKAGE | SUPPLY co. 


Once Used Second-hand 


EGG CASES 














Farmers Supplied with 


STEEL WIRE BALE TIES 
For Hay and Straw Baling, Etc. 
Quality Guaranteed 


H. P. & H. F. WILSON CO 
537 Greenwich St., 
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Krakaur Poultry Co. Inc. 


West Washington Market, 


Live Broilers and P 


HIGHEST PRICES 
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Write. ‘or tags, 


or any information desired 


BERMAN . BAEDECKER, Inc. 


West Washington Mkt.. 











mg Materials;, 


In liar 


‘22 Everett 





PATENTS === 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
724 9th Street, Washington, D. C. 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


> NEWTON'S 


Compound 


Heeves, Coughs, Condities 
e 


The Newton Remedy Ce 
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Only 2 
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Riverside Equipped Farm 
Hours to New York City 


STROUT 
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When Writing Advertisers 


Be sure to say you Saw it in 
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MILK PRICES 
THE following are the September 
es tor milk in the basic zone 
01-210 miles from New York City. 
Dairvinens League prices are bascd 
on milk testing 3.59. Shefficld on the 
basis of 3%. 


‘ 
l« 





Dairymen's§ sheffield 


Class League Producers 
1 Fiuid Milk $3.37 $3.22 
| 2 Fluid Cream 2.05 
12 A Flu.d Cream .. 2.21 
286 Cona. milk 
Suft Cheese .... 2.46 
3 Evap., Cond., 
Milk Powder 
Hard Cheese 2.15 2.00 
+ Butter and 


American cheese .. Based on New 
York City Market quotations on 
butter ano American cheese. 

The Class 1 League price for September, 
1926 was $3.10 for 3.5 milk, and Sheffield’s 
2.95 for 3 

ihe above prices in each class are not 
the final prices the tarmer receives, ‘The 
final price received from the dealer ts the 
result of the weighted average. 

Interstate Producers 

The Interstate Milk Producers As- 
sociation (Philadelphia Price Plan), 
announce the receiving station prices OF 
the price to the farmer in the 201 te 210- 
mile zone from Philadelphia tor 3% 
milk 1s $2.54. A year ago the price in 
this zone was $2.19. In the 101 to 110 
mile-zone, the price is $2.64. The 
August surplus price for 3% milk 1s re- 
ported as $1.57 per ewt. for Class 1. 


BUTTER MART AGAIN 





STRENGTHENED 
CREAMERY Aug. 31, 
SALTED Aug. 30 Aug. 23 1926 
| Higher 
than extra ..44 -44'2 43! 2-44 44 -44'2 
Extra (92 sc) 43'>- 43 - 43' »- 


184-91 score ..38 -43  37!5-42!3 36! 3-43 
Lower G'ds ..3642-37!5 36 37 35 -36 


The butter market has not only held the 


strong position we reported last week but 
ha aciu illy fa ned eround., As we go to 
press the situation is firm and bids fair 
to remain so. On the 3oth a few weak 


spots showed up here and there but it was 
evident that the speculators were ready 
to jump in should prices sag. As a result 
buyers took heart and the situation re- 
versed and continued to hold firmer 

In spite of the liberal reccipts that have 
heen coming this way the market has not 





been er supplied. As a matter of fact 
lithere have been some withdrawals from 
le Id storas It is believed that the weak 
| s} mentioned previously were based 
omewhat on the easicr tendency that de- 
| veloped in Chicago on the 29th. However, 
| 4) hipping trade thinks well enough of 
| the New York market to continue to send 
i pl butter this way. If Chicago does 
- ken ] piibly and we do get an in- 
cl d amount due to the widening dif- 
| i il between New York and Chi- 
( ve ill undoubtedly sce a revision 
lin values At this writing, on the 3ust 

} fan t qualities are in a very firm 
F ' while lower grailes are just able 


GOOD TRADING IN CHEESE 





| STATE Aug. 31, 
| FLATS Aug. 30 Aug. 23 1926 
| ream Fancy ..25'5-27 25'/-27 24-24!% 
Fresh Av'ge —-—-- _ -- _—_ 
| Held Fancy 27! 2-28! > 27' 228! -_—— 
| Held Av'ge . ——— <e 
iy ] | es have not changed 
our last report, the situation is 
ich that we would not be surprised at all 
} a v1 n b fore next week's price $ 
leom it. On the 3oth comparatively few 
! etal ; car ey Id 
| ate fats Taney quaity court 
aa eee gee ah In fa + washes 
| ( 1 2. n uK pet n irKS 
were ¢ ly selling at 26'%4c and some of 
th at 27¢ There were a few lots of 
} c but very limited. The situa- 
appeared to us on the 3oth in- 
di 1 that unless the situation change 
| m rkedly within the next week values were 
t leh ly 
FANCY EGGS HOLD FIRM 
| NEARBY Aug. 31, 
WHITE Aug. 30 Aug. 23 1926 
| Selected Extras ....48-51 48-51 54-57 
Extra Firsts , 45-47 45.47 50-53 
Av'ge Extras... 39-43 39-43 44-48 
Firsts were 4 33-37 39-42 
Gathered . see 30-41 30-41 35-47 
| Pullets errr 28-31 35-40 
Pewecs .+.- 20-23 20-23 28-30 
' BROWNS 
|Hennery 39.45 39-45 41-47 
| Gathered 0-38 30-38 34-41 
Fan nearby hennery whites are hold- 


firm position we reported last 
‘ vever, when we leave that grade 
ind come down to the medium and lower 


fieat e the vation isnt quite so 
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good. The demand has been for fancy 
stock showing a goodly proportion of full 
bodied eggs. Consequently anything that 
shows off quality does not get a great deal 
of attention. New York has had a spell of 
weather that played hob with the egg 
market The effect of the heat and 
humidity was very evident among eggs 
that were not able to stand the test. As 

consequence in order to supply the de- 
mand for fancy qualities at a price a con- 
derable part of the trade swung to fancy 
qualities of storage eggs. As a conse- 
quence medium grades of so-called fresh 
eges have been more or less neglected, at 
least enough to result in some accumula 
lions. 


LIVE POULTRY RECEIPTS 


HEAVY 
FOWLS Aug. 31, 
Aug. 30 Aug. 23 1926 
Colored 24-26 26-27 28-29 
Leghorn , ..17- 20-22 23-25 
BROILERS 
eg CCC 24-29 24-29 27-32 
Leghorn ..... ~ ++ -25-26 25- 23-27 
DUCKS, Nearby . 23-25 : 23-28 


Live poultry receipts from the Metro- 
politan district during the week ending 
September 3rd promised to be of heavy 
proportions. Were it not for the Labor 
Day holiday the situation would be actually 
serious and we would again see the hectic 
conditions that existed a couple of weeks 
ago. However, we have a week end holi- 
day again from the 3rd to the 5th inclu- 
sive which may bring some increased de- 
mand. On top of this there is expected 
a better local market because of the fact 
that vacationists are returning and trade 
is getting back to a more normal level. On 
the 29th and 3oth trade was not positive 
as to the exact number of cars rolling. 
This left the market in an up-set condition 
and no values were established until the 
gist. On that day the market was very 
draggy and the trade had little hope of 
any improvement. Buying was listless in 
view of heavy supplies. 

FEEDS AND GRAINS 


FUTURES Aug. 31, 
Aug. 30 Aug. 23 95906 


(At Chicago) 


Wheat (Sept.) . 1.33% 1.405, 1.31% 
Corn (Sept.) .... 1.064 1.123, .75%4 
Oats (Sept.) . . 446 4634 36 


CASH GRAINS 
‘4t New York) 
Wheat, No. 2 Red ..1.46%@ 1.5334 1.42!4 


Corn, No. 2 Yel. 1.237%, 1.29% «91 
Oats, No. 2. 54 56'4 .4634 
FEEDS Aug. 28, 
(At Buffalo) Aug. 27 Aug. 20 1926 
Gr'd Oats scvcseene 36.50 29.00 
Sp’g Bran. aoe eee 31.50 24.50 
H’d Bran ..... 00s B80 34.00 26.25 
Stand’d Mids ......39.00 40.00 26.00 
Soft W. Mids ... 44.00 44.00 31.00 
Flour Mids .........44.00 44.00 30.50 
Red Dog were. 49.00 37.00 
Wh. Hominy .......43.00 44.25 33.00 
Yel. Hominy . .. -42.00 44.25 33.00 
Corn Meal es, 48.50 33.50 
Gluten Feed ........38.00 38.00 37.75 
Gluten Meal ........46.50 46.50 47.75 
36% C. S. Meal ....40.50 38.00 34.50 
41% C. S. Meal ....43.50 40.50 37.50 
43% C. S. Meal 45.50 42.50 39.00 
34% O. P. Linseed 
Meal .... 47.50 47.50 46.50 


se@ above quotations are those of the local 

Buffalo market and are F. O. B. Butialo. They 

e rep rted im the weekl t he N.Y. 
Siate Dept. of Agr. and 


BETTER FEELING IN POTATOES 


Although prices are about on the same 
level as reported last week there is a 
much firmer feeling in the potato market. 
As a matter of fact the situation out on 
Long Island at Riverhead and other ship- 
ping points is stronger than in the mar- 
ket. Prices are a shade better and indica- 
tions are that we are going to see an 
improvement. As is always the case the 
trade usually lags behind and is reluctant 
to pay advance prices. If the situation 
can hold in the country the city has got 
to follow along, as long as no other 





supplies are available. 

Long Island suffered from a disastrous 
spell of weather that finally wound up 
on the 29th. Continuous heavy rains, 
foggy weather and stifling humidity made 
its impression on the potatoes. Severe 
damage by rot has been reported by many 
sections. One grower in particular that 
we know of reports a total loss of one 
lot of 17 acres. This was about 10% of 
his total acreage. 

NO IMPROVEMENT IN HAY 

Liberal supplies on hand and at the 
terminals have worked against any im- 
provement in the hay market, which has 
been dull, irregular and showing an easier 
trend. Straight timothy grading No. 1 
is selling for $24 with other qualities rang- 
ing down as low as $13 for sample hay 


Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


Light clover mixed has been s lling any- 
where from $18 to $22 de pending on the 
grades. State alfalfa is bringing $24 to 
$25 for No. 1 qualities. Rye straw has 
fallen off considerably and is now at $22 
and not much of a demand at that. 


MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 


The live calf market is stZil running on 
about the same level as last week with the 
choicest lines at $17. Most of the ne arbys 
a have been selling «from $15 to 

16.50 where the quality has been medium 
to good. 

Lambe are a little off having slipped 
about 50c compared with last week at this 
time. However, they are showing some 
improvement over the low mark reached 
toward the end of last week when they 
went down to $14.25 on primes, On the 
30th they were selling for $14.75 but most 
of the arrivals were bringier $13.50 to 
$14.50 with culls down as low as $8. 

Steers generally steady, primes selling 
up to $12.60 with good to choice from 
$11.50 to $12, commons anywhere from $9 
up. 

Bulls of good quality generally from 
$6.50 up to $6.85 with a few selected at 
$7, mediums down to $5.75, light and com- 
mons $4 up. 

Cows have been steady, some heavy fat 
states up to $6.25 although mediums gen- 
erally around $5 to $5.50. Cutters and 
canners selling anywhere from $2.50 to 
$4.75. Reactors from $3 to $6.50 depends 
ing on age and condition. 

The hog market is steady. Yorkers 
weighing up to 150 pounds selling from 
$11.50 to $12. Heavier weight ranged 
down to $10.75. 

Rabbits are selling a little bit better but 
still not unusual with prices ranging from 
23 10 25¢c. 

NEW YORK STATE ADOPTS NEW 
EGG STANDARDS 

On September 12 new egg grades estabs 
lished by the New York Department of 
Agriculture and Markets become effective. 
On and after that date all eggs sold by 
retailers must be graded and sold by grades 
to which their condition and quality entitle 
them. The law applies more to retailers 
than it does to producers. Under those 
new regulations an egg is an egg, whether 
it is out of cold storage or right out of 
the nest and its interior condition will de- 
termine its value irrespective of where it 
has been and how long it has been there. 

Under this new regulation storage eggs 
can be sold as fresh eggs if their interior 
condition permits. It is very evident that 
this new law is going to place high quality 
storage eggs above low quality fresh eggs. 
At the same time it is going to be of a 
distinct advantage to nearby producers who 
make it their business to ship only a pro- 
duct of high quality. The law is bound 
to cause trouble in certain circles. On 
the other hand it shows up the fallacy of 
the old cold storage law. 

The “nearby fancy” grade, which is the 
top, is of such high standard that only 
eggs that are produced in our eastern terris 
tory within a couple days of reaching the 
consumer, gathered frequently and kept 
under ideal conditions, can meet the re- 
quirements. It is a strictly high class di- 
vision and only those who pay particular 
attention to their methods will be able to 
make the grade. Those who still insist 
on shipping in the product of stolen nests 
and eggs that have been in the hot hen- 
house all day cannot begin to come into 
this class. 

The mz ag yl of eggs will be sold under 
two grades, A and B. There is a C grade 
but these +n S only suitable for cook- 
ing purposes. 

In order to qualify as “nearby fancies,” 
eggs must r-cet these requirements: shell 
must be clean and sound; air cell % inch 
in depth locabize and regular; yolk dimly 
visable; white firm and clear; germ not 
visible development. The other grades 
A, B and C are based on lower require- 
ments, these characteristics to be detected 
by candling, placing an egg before a bright 
light which passed through a small open- 
a very heavy blue blanket all over Long 
Island as far as potatoes are concerned. 
ing in front of a lamp. 

A complete discussion of the various 
standards is impossible here due to the 
limited space. ‘Those who desire a com- 
plete discussion of this may obtain mimeo- 
graphed sheets by writing to the market 
editor of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST or the 
New York State Department of Agricul- 
ture and Markets at Albany. Every man 
who is shipping eggs should have a copy 
of these grades 
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Genuine Cork Linoleum Rugs 


1n NEW-—DIFFERENT~PRETTIER. Patterns 














| a often have you wished for a rug like 
this: pretty enough for the most tastefully 
yet inexpensive easy to 


furnished room, 


keep clean, yet without that “hardness” some- 


times associated with smooth-surface rugs. 
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Now you may have a smooth-surface rug 
with a lovely wax finish! 


ginning of a charming color scheme. For bed- 


rooms, dining-room, living-room, playroom or 


and quiet to the tread. You may roll them and 


move them from room to room as often as you 


Now you may have just such a rug. Che sewing room, there is nothing more suitable or please oo» yet these rugs do lie flat on the floor. 
acw Armstrong's Jaspé Rugs are made of the practicable as a floor covering. 


same genuine 7 with the lustrous wax 


finish that has made Armstrong's Jaspé Lino- 


Jaspé Rugs 





Armstrong's 
Be- 


Properly waxed and cared for, 


always look fresh and inviting. 


When you buy a smooth-surface rug, bear in 
mind that these new Jaspé rugs are made only 


in genuine Armstrong's Linoleum, identified by 


leum Floors so sania They have the same cause they are made of genuine cork linoleum, 
wonderful wearing qualities, too, for the how ave de. v the Circle A trade-mark stamped on the burlap 
tetas oe , ) ; they are sturdy, yet a 
beautiful Jaspé graining runs right soft : sliable back. Ask the salesman in the local store to 
‘ § soft and pliable 
through to the burlap back—it can’t show you the new Armstrong Rugs of Jaspé 


‘wear off.” A light damp-mopping cleans 
o o 


the surface, an occasional waxing or pol- 
ishing with a soft cloth or pad restores 


its wonderful lustre. 


In rich blues, greens, grays, rose, tan, 


and taupe, with handsomely decorated 


borders, these new Armstrong Rugs offer 
unusual opportunities for home beautify- 
ing at little cost. Place one of them in any 


room 


In the large illustration: 







linoleum. If he hasn't the new patterns in 


stock he can get them for you. 


*Rucs or Practicat Beauty” 


This handsome booklet illustrates the 
new patterns beautifully in color. It will 
be sent to you free if you address your 
request to Armstrong Cork Company, 
Linoleum Division, 1019 Jackson Street, 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


in the house, and you have the be- Jaspé Pattern No. 7 


Above: Linoleum Rug No. 
Acthe Right: In/aid Rug No. 


\e Armstrongs Linoleum Rugs »y 


zy) ia 
they wear and @ wear and wear r= Og CS 


Je-mark on the burlap hack oa 
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THAT doesn’t mean I smoke it be- 
cause the rest of the fellows do. I’ve 
got ideas of my own. If you pinned 
me down to reasons, I’d say I smoke 
Prince Albert because I like it! That's 
reason enough for me. But if you want 
details, I'll give them to you. 

First of all, P. A. is delightfully fra- 
grant. ‘When you open the tidy red tin 
and that aroma bursts upon the air, 
you can hardly wait to taste such to- 


bacco in your pipe. The smoke itself 


PRINGE ALBE 


—no other 


927, R. J. Revnolds Tobacco 
ipany, Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 


makes good on the advance notices 
broadcast by the fragrance. 

Cool as an alarm-clock doing its 
stuff. Sweet as the recollection that 
you have the day off. Mild as the con- 
gratulations of the defeated candidate. 
So mild, in fact, that it never bites the 
tongue or parches the throat. Yet with 


plenty of rich, satisfying tobacco-body. 


I don’t know what brand you’re 


smoking now, but I do know what 


tobacco is like it! 





you'll be smoking “from now on” 
when you try this cool, long-burning 
tobacco I’ve been telling you about. If 
you want to get the most out of your 
pipe, pack it with P. A. That’s my 


advice. 


P. A. is sold every- 
where in tidy red tins, 
pound and half-pound a, 
tin humidors, and P 

pound crystal-glass , 

humidors with sponge- ‘ 
moistener top. And 
always with every bit 
of bite and parch re- 
moved by the Prince 

Albert process. 


CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE ine]: 7 taae! 
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News From Among the Farmers 


Notes From Northern New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 


WONDERFUL rain yesterday and 

most of last night has done wonders 
toward rejuvenating the corn crop, as well 
as late potatoes, pastures, gardens and new 
seeding. The ground in most sections 
was very dry and in the claylands cracks 
were wide and deep. General reports to- 
day are that the moisture has penetrated 
to a depth of four to five inches. 

New seeding as a rule has been look- 
jing fairly good when the grain was being 
harvested, but with dry sunny weather, the 
young plants find life a rather precarious 
proposition. Corn is growing slowly but 
still needs a lot of warm weather as a 
rule. Today come reports of the finding 
of the dreaded corn borer on this side of 
the lake and St. Lawrence River in limited 
numbers. 

lhe advent of this formidable enemy of 
our “most valuable grain” into the North 
Country brings close at hand a menace that 
many have been taking with more or less 
complaisant attitude, and means a new 
type of handling of the corn lands in order 
that the crop may be saved. Those who 
have been across the line into our ncigh- 
boring territory in-the Province of On- 
tario already know the danger. With 
some thirty-five thousand acres of corn 
in Jefferson county alone, the value of the 
corn crop to North Country Dairymen can 
be readily estimated. 

* * * 

HE fair season is in the midst of its 

glory and call to mankind in general. 
The fairs at Sandy Creck, Lowville, and 
Gouverneur* are already a matter of his- 
tory, Canton is holding one this week and 
next week comes the Watcrtown fair. The 
weather so far has as a rule been very 
conducive to large attendance, and good 
crowds have been reported. There has 
been a very general attempt all along the 
line to bring the fairs back to more of a 
real country institution. 

Questionable midway, attractions have 
been eliminated largely, and the shows and 
gaming that are passed in are being re- 
legated to more of a background position. 
In their stead have come back the old pull- 
ing contests of farm teams, horse shoe 
pitching contests, better horse racing, more 
attention to really good cattle, poultry and 
other farm animals. People are coming 
from far and near to visit with old friends 
and neighbors. To me the greatest pleas- 
ure and attraction of the fair is the meet- 
ing of friends that I have not seen for 
some time. 

* * * 

HE exhibits of the children of the 

Junior Project clubs are one of the 
newer features that are well worth any- 
one’s time and thought. The vegetables 
that these boys and girls have raised in 
their small garden plots are usually of even 
better quality than their dads have placed 
on exhibit in the general vegetable ex- 
hibit, while the calves, chickens, and pigs 
cannot be excelled anywhere. 

Chas. W. Reed, Jefferson County Junior 
Project leader, as journeyed down to the 
State Fair at Syracuse with a goodly num- 
ber of his youngsters who are taking their 
exhibits of clothing, canning, vegetables, 
and calves, as well as demonstrations. The 
members of the demonstrating teams are: 
Nellie and Mary Clark of Deferitt who 
will show Care and Selection of clothing; 
an’ Leo Chamberlain and Lloyd Curtis of 
Watertown who will take up “Dry Picking 
of Poultry”. 

From St. Lawrence County Herbert 
Putnam of Gouverneur is taking down his 
Ayrshire heifer, while Lyle Raven, Carl 
Raven, and Wendell Wicks are down with 
Prof. R. D. Gibbs of the Gouverneur High 
School as a judging team. Wendell Wicks 
also has taken his Ayrshire heifer. 





New York County Notes 
Oswego County—There are not many 
omons here this year. Large acreage 
of lettuce and celery may be found. The 
hay crop is above the average. Oats 
are good. The apple and pear crop is 
about 40 to 50 per cent of normal. Corn 


is late and will need a late fall— 
J. Ss. M 
Jefferson County—Jefferson County 


Farm Bureau will hold a meeting dur- 
ing the Farm Management Tour for the 
purpose of conducting a study of busi- 
ness on different farms. The farms of 
George Merriman, Black River; Clyde 
Gragg, Burrville; George Merrill, E, 
Rodman, Earl Flanders, Rodman, will 
be ‘taken in on this tour. The speaker 
will be Dr. V. B. Hart of Cornell Uni- 
versity. —O. G. A 


Steuben County—A large hay crop 
has been harvested with some still un- 
cut. Corn is backward. Potatoes look- 
blight in evidence in some 
fields Buckwheat is making a fine 
growth. Many apple orchards look as 
though swept by fire owing to the rav- 
ages of worms, which have destroyed 
the leaves. Pastures are good and milk 
flow holding out well. Eggs are selling 
at 35 cents, butter from 45 to 50 cents. 
—H. I. D. 

Tioga County—Owego is the center 
of all the activities of this county this 
week as it is celebrating its 100th anni- 


ing fair, 


versary of the charter. Many guests are 
present and from many states as Tioga 
has sent out its sons and daughters pro- 
miscously and many are here for the 
“Old Home Week” which is also being 
observed. Among the = distinguished 
guests are John D. Rockieller and _ his 
party and Col. Clarence Chamberlain. 
The parades are fine, Mardigras, Fantas- 
tic, Fraternal organizations, corpora- 
tions, associations, automobile and fire- 


men. Each parade did itself much cred- 
it. The Boys Band of Virginia sent 


forth lovely music. A band concert 
each evening. A carnival in progress 
each day and evening in the Recreation 
Park, also ball games, golf games and 
other athletic sports. Firemen’s con- 
vention is on Friday. Two boulders 
were unveiled on Draper and Ahwaga 
Parks. James T. Rogers of Bingham- 
ton, James S. Truman, Tioga County 
Senator and ex-village president Charles 
Marvin made appropriate speeches at these 
parks. 

It will surely be a week long to be 
remembered by every one present and 
many “little tots” will have these scenes 
engraven in their-memory.—Mrs. D. B. 





Notes From Southern New Jersey 


EW JERSEY suffers most heavily in 
the big reduction the 1927 cranberry 
crop now nearing maturity. While the 
country as a whole shows a_ two-thirds 
reduction from 1925, New Jersey shows 
only \42 per cent of last years total. At 
the annual meeting of the New Jersey 
Cranbury Association, held at Browns Mill 
this week. it was brought out that New 
Tersev will have about 90,000 barrels com- 
pared with 215,000 barrels for last year. 
This state represents over one-half of the 
United States reduction from last years 
crop. New Jersey loses about 125,000 bar- 
rels out of 225,000 for the entire country. 
Theodore Budd, Pamberton, president of 
the Association, told the growers that the 
hig reduction in the crop was due to Jate 
frosts. A heavy frost on the last dav in 
May and the first week in June resulted 
in killing more than one-half of the crop. 
> * * 
ANOTHER cold 
“4 South 
alarm to 
truckers 
ing is not developing 7s it should. It is 
impossible to get the fruit colored up to 
that deen red color which the canners de- 
mand. Many loads have been refused by 
canners even with growers who are under 
contract. The tomatoes have been taken 
home and allowed to ripen if they would 
or they have been thrown away. Cold, 
canners 


storm has struck 


Tersey causing considerable 


farmers, fruit growers and 


The late tomato crop now rinen- 


rainy weather, according to the 
prevents the color from appearing in that 
portion of the tomato which ripens last, 
i.e.. around the stem. 

The fate fields have set a very light 
crop of fruit. So many cold and cloudy 
days have blasted the blossoms with a 
result that not over two or three tons at 
the most will be picked from thousands of 
acres. While the corn crop in South Jer- 
sey looks promising, the weather is against 
it and an early frost is to be feared. Swect 
potatoes look the poorest in years, accord- 
ing to many growers and County Agents. 
The ground is too wet and cold for the 
crop to grow and digging is now three 
weeks behind normal, with hardly a grower 
who has even considered digging. 

Even the rain has resulted in some of 
the early peaches not standing up in mar- 
ket. The Belle of Georgia has been a dis- 
appointment because it would not hold up 
under shipment. 

* * * 
CONFERENCE was held in the 
Trenton office of the New Jersey 

Farm Bureau this week to discuss the 
Muscle Shoals question. Representatives 
of the American Farm Bureau, Washing- 
ton and Chicago and some of the Muscle 


Shoals committee of the Farm Bureau 
were present. Prospects for the passage 
of the Muscle Shoals fertilizer bill looks 
much brighter now than it did a year ago. 

The New Jersey Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, has a waiting list of 500 herds 
ready for the TB test. The staff of vet- 
erinarians in the employ of the state are 
working at full capacity in an effort to 
keep the work closed up as fast as possible. 

Hunterdon County Farmers toured sec- 
tions of Mercer County recently, visiting 
the fruit farm of Stanley Terhune and 
poultry plant of Donald Pettit, Rosedale, 
to be followed by a visit to the big 
Walker-Gordon dairy farm. Lunch was 
served at the dairy farm, ‘followed by 
speaking from many prominent agricul- 
tural leaders of the state, including Sen- 
ator David Agans, Three Bridges; Dr. 


H. J. Baker, New Brunswick; Henry W. 
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Jeffers, Plainsboro; Congressman Har off 
Hoffman, Perth Amboy and others. 
* + + 

GROUP of New Jersey peach growe 

ers are up in arms over the marketing 
of immature fruit that has resulted in 
breaking the peach market. In many in- 
stances growers have already picked their 
Elbertas which under the best of condi- 
tions will not be ripe enough to market 
for at least another week or ten days. 
Ii the weather continues cold, it will be 
at least two weeks before they will be 
ready. 

It is estimated that the price has dropped 
at least one dollar a bushel on all grades 
due to the presence of the green fruit on 
the market. One big grower who will 
have 25 carloads, estimates that the loss 
to the peach industry of the state this past 
week is about $100,000 due to this picking 
of immature fruit. 

Steps, according to this grower, will be 
taken this winter to secure a law pro- 
hibiting the picking of fruit that has not 
reached a_ certain maturity. 
Methods are already in use that can de- 
termine the condition of the fruit so that 
the grower can know when the fruit is 
ready to market. 

* * x 

D* WILLIAM MARTIN, State Plant 

Pathologist, New Brunswick, has just 
returned from a visit to the potato distriet 
of Maine and Prince Edward Island. He 
reports a record crop of table and seed 
stock in this district, with some of the 
finest seed potato fields he has ever seen. 

Cook County, Illinois, sent its county 
agent to New Jersey recently to study the 
roadside market development in this State. 
They were interested in the Roadside Mar- 
ket Association of this State, and were 
gathering information relative to forming 
a similar movement in that State. 

Considerable time was spent by this mid- 
western representative in the office of the 
New Jersey Farm Bureau, Trenton, in go- 
ing over every phase of the work. Sec- 
retary Taylor reports that it is very grati- 
fying to have the representatives of a 
State like Illinois to send to New Jersey 
for information on this method of mar- 
keting fruits and produce—Amos Kirpy. 


stage of 





Pennsylvania County Notes 


Lancaster County—The _ threshers 
are now making their annual rounds, 
with wheat yielding only fairly good. 
Price $1.55. Improved roads for autos 
has made it almost imperative for farm- 
ers to hire their crops trucked to mar- 
ket as horses are in danger of falling 
on the smooth surface. Tobacco and 
corn are late on account of the late 
start, however, they promise good crops 
if they do not get too early frost. Po- 
tatoes are yielding well with price fall- 
ing. Gardens are productive, tomatocs, 


beans, cabbage, etc., all are plentiful 
and of good quality. Tobacco growers 
are topping and spraying with paris 


green for worms. Schools are opening. 
Eggs are 3le given by the huckster who 
comes once a week. Milk will likely 
raise in price as there is competition 
just now. One company gives us $2.22 
and another offers $2.60 per hundred 
weight.—A. S. 

Dauphin County—Several county ag- 
ricultural fair societies opened the sea- 
son last week with a realization of the 
fact that the weather clerk was no re- 
spector of the local term, “fair week”. 
Although early for horticultural displays 
a considerable amount of apples were 
exhibited. If the late Mr. ‘Terry of 
Ohio and the present sceretary Agee of 
the New Jersey Board of Agriculture 
were to visit Eastern Pennsylvania 
great potato growing belt, they would 
rejoice in seeing that their early cam- 
paign for improved potato culture made 
at the Farmers institutes in 1885-1895 
resulted in a rich heritage. This year’s 
crop promises to be large and of excep- 


tional quality. The Russett variety 
leads in production and acreage. 

Grange and other farm organizations 
are making some wonderful displays of 
collections of agricultural and horticul- 
tural products at the fairs held in their 
home counties. Libcral premiums are 
awarded amounting in the aggregate to 
thousands of dollars, which go to swell 
the treasury of the winning granges as 
a reward for cooperative labor of the 
members in a truly good cause. 

The automobile on the farm is being 
utilized as a valuable factor in enabling 
their owners at small cost in visiting 
the leading and most successful orchard- 
ists, potato growers, dairymen, poultry 
growers, etc., for the purpose of secur- 
ing information as to the new and 
practical means for better results in 
general.—O. D. S. 


Results of State Horseshoe 
Tournament 
(Continued from page 3) 
grove, Livingston, seventh. 

The prize won was presented to each 
contestant by Mr. Eastman, Editor of 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST which do- 
nated the prize money. The State Fair 
authorities paid the transportation of 
each contestant from his home to Syra- 
cuse and return. Next week a more de- 
tailed story of the tournament with full 
report of scores, percentages, etc., will 
appear in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
—D. D. Cottrell Secretary, National 
Horseshoe Pitchers Association, North 
Cohocton, N. Y. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


American Agriculturist, September 10, 1927 


How to Make a Concrete Feeding Floor---Radio Questions 


directions for making a 
—S. V’. K. Pa 


Please 
rete 


give me 
con feeding floor 


eorrerager FLOORS are constructed 

much as are ordinary floors. The 

first thing to do is to decide on the size, 

and this will depend on the number of 
t 


> 
animals to be accommodated. A floor 20 


x 30, or one twice as large as this is a 





very convenient size for the emall 
farmer, and it is not expensive to con- 
struct 
Level off the ground carefully, and 
pack it well, filling in the hollow spaces 
he i be no settling later. 
cll drained excavate 
5 or 6, inches and put 
in cinders or gravel. A system of tile 
dvainag very much worth while. 
With these in place, put the forms up 
next If the floor is to sustain any 
hea weight, it ought to be made not 
le t n 5 inches thick, and better 6 
than tl oes or cattle, then 4 inches 
will be sufhicrent The floor may be 
cast in blocks about 10 feet square; 
alternate blocks may be cast and then 
when the forms are removed, the open 
spaces ¢ be filled in. 2 x 4's or wider 
planks, if necessary, make g xd form 
b Chey should be well staked in 
ph Che mixture to ke used is 1 part 
wi cement, 2 parts of clean sand, and 4 
parts « ebble ww broken stone. This 
si ld be mixed to tl consistency so 


that when piled up it will not spread 
out Che concrete should be placed as 
rapidly as possible, and a striker board 
used to level it off. One-course con- 
struction is best. Careful manipulation 
with a wide float will bring the finer 
particles to the surface, and the whole 
mixture may then be smoothed off. The 
surface should be left gritty so that the 
animals will not slip when the concrete 
has hardened. 

In order to have the best strength, 
concrete should be cured carefully. As 
soon as it is hard so that it will not pit, 
it may be covered with saw dust or 
straw and kept Jamp for a week or 10 


days. The floor should not be used for 
two or three weeks. 

A 4-inch curb around the outside of 
the floor is a desirable addition as it 


prevents the animals from working the 


fed off into the mud. The floor shou'd 
be given a slope of about % inch (not 
over) to the foot so that it may be 


readily flushed when cleaning is neces- 
sary. 





With the 


RADIO MAN 


Brainard Foote 




















And off Goes 
Another 
$50 


In the Chinese Auction 
of FISHKILL MAY BIRD INKA 


we started at $450 with the promise 
that if he were unsold on July 1, the 
price would go down $50. It went 
Since then on the first of each month 
$50 has been lopped off. Here it is 


September and off goes $50 more. 
Now 
Who Will Bid Fer 

FISHKILL MAy BIRD INKA 

A descendant on both sides of his 
pedigree of the great Dutchiand Colan- 
tha Sir Inka, one of the best sons of 
that most noted milk sire, Colantha 
Johanna Lad. 


He is Ready for Service 


HIS SIRE 
FISHKILL SIR MAY HENGERVELD 


DE KQOL, grandson of a daughter of 
Dutchiand Colantha Sir tnka, with a 
re d of 30.95 pounds butter in 7 days. 
Through his dam, Winana Segis May 
2nd, ih is » grandson of King Segis 
Ponti bee > 37 tested daughters 2 
over 31 pounds), a full brother of the 
great King Segis Pontiac Count whose 

daughters have broken world records 

HIS DAM 
FISHKILL BIRD COLANTHA INKA, 
» daughter f Dutchland Colantha Sir 
Inka, whose A. R, daughters are legion, 
th 18 0 0 pounds Fishkill Bird 
ti Inka ji 1 grand-daughter of 
K } j Por H who was a 
ut ther to King Segis Pontia 
t t r j ve 

I ting to note that this 
M ng ies Colan 
tha » I 1 1d King Segis Pon 
t in both the upper 1d lower 
t h f 1 Truly t is quali 
dt ept the : ponsibility of head 


} ! 
d 


$450 was his starting price 
Now it is - - $300 
WHO WILL BID? 


FISHKILL FARMS 
HENKY MORGENTHAU, JR. 
Owner 
HOPEWELL JUNCTIO 

N. Y. 


Dutchess County, 














Is a “cage” antenna better for receiving 
than a single wire aerial? 1! have a 3 
circult tuner and two stages of audio am- 


plification.—J. B. S.. New York, 
OT appreciably, unless you have a 
very small space to stretch the aerial. 


In that case more than one wire would be 


advantageous B Footer. 


a 
portion of the 


would like 
freez- 


| keep my battery In a 
cellar which Is unheated and I 
to know If there ts danger from 
ing? 

None at all in this climate if you keep 
he battery over half charged all the time. 
A battery about dead will freeze around— 
5 degrees; half charged at —25 and fully 
charged about 90 degrees. So even if you 


have it fully discharged you won't have 
much to worry about 
* . * 


Is it true that reception will not be as 
clear on a loop set as with a set having an 


outside aerial? A dealer told me this but 
perhaps the statement isn't right. He was 
trying to sell me a set using a regular 


aerial. 


As a general thing, the statement would 
not be A loop set can be made to 
sound as well as any other type, providing 
it has as high grade audio amplifying ap- 
When to comparing 
sets, you might find 


true 


paratus you come 


particular ot course, 


differences, but these would not be 


count of using the loop. 


On aG- 


* * * 


{ have a switch .o turn off my “B” bat- 
tery as well as the “A” battery. A friend 
tells me this is not necessary.—L. M., 
IMinois. 

He is right. When the tubes are not 
lighted, no “B” current is taken. 

In baking gems, leave one pan in the 
gem tin to be filled with water just be- 


fore putting it in the oven. In this 
way you can use a very hot oven for 
baking with no danger of scorching 


the tops of the gems—L. M. T. 
~ * = 


Why Is it that | always have to charge 
the battery for a longer time than It re- 
quires. It charges at 4 amperes and Is an 
80 ampere-hour battery. It seldom charges 
In less than 24 hours but | understand it 
should only take 20 hours. 

If the battery were a machine of 100% 
efficiency this would be true. The 80 
ampere-hour rating probably is not exact, 
but if it were capable of yielding, when 
first fully charged, just 80 ampere-hours 
of energy, it would take more than 80 
ampere-hours of energy to charge it. The 
loss is evidenced by heating, evaporation, 
etc. 

* 7 * 


Could | charge my storage battery from 
the house socket by using a toy transform- 
er adjusted for 6 volts? 

No, because you would be connecting an 
alternating current to the battery, which 
would neither charge nor discharge it. The 
rectified into 


alternating current has to be 
direct current first. 


Blanching Celery 
Which is best for blanching celery, paper, 

boards or dirt!——-R. L., New York. 
IRT is commonly used for blanch- 
ing late celery but is not used in 
the summer because rot is likely to de- 
not much choice be- 
paper so far as 
Paper for blanch- 


velop. There is 
tween and 
sults are concerned. 
jng was developed because of the scarc- 
ity and cost of boards. 

Nothing is more annoying than having 
rubbers come off when walking in muddy 
paths. A narrow strip cut from an old 
inner tube and slipped over the toe of the 
rubber will prevent this trouble. Old fruit 
jar rings may be used in the same way 
for the little child’s rubbers—Mrs. I. M. 


boards re- 


Are Farmers Raising Too 
Much? 


(Continued from page 9) 


We have not given this 
requires and 


and adulterated. 


subject the consideration it 





dreams he 








has raised the largest turnip in the State. 


~—] UDGE. 








we can add this $12,000,000 more ty 


—— ! the 
account of the farmer by producing the 

here. . 
Our sugar importations have 


| , : r a yearly 
valuation of over $333,000,000. 


mate Qur best 
sugar imdustry offers opportunity for fur, 
ther development. Within the Past few 
years scientists have found a new source 
of sugar. They tell us that the Jerusalem 
artichoke can be easily grown and de. 
veloped, especially in the surplus crop sec. 
tions, and that the sugar extracted is 50 
per cent sweeter than cane sugar and 08 
per cent sweeter than beet sugar. Per. 
haps the tariff needs attention to establish 
and imerease the cultivation and produc. 
tion so that we can add at least $100,000, 
000 new revenues to the farmers. The con. 
sumption of candy in the United States 
has increased 148 per cent in the last five 
years, 


We are a wasteful people. Scientists 


are giving serious attention to farm 
wastes They have demonstrated that 
hundreds of millions of dollars can be 


made by the farmers by utilizing the corn. 
stalk, straw stacks and other wastes and 
ultimately convert these into artificial silk 
Luilding boards, ’ 
chemicals, etc. 


insulating  m terials, 
Many of these products 
proven and it seems that the 
day is not far distant when many of our 


have been 
small cities shall not only possess an ine 


dustry for the conversion of these waste 
products, but also industries converting the 
finished products into useful articles. This 
is one of the greatest hopes for agricul 
tural prosperity. Again it may be that 


the by-products will pay the dividends. 
Tariff on Dairy Products Needs 
Revision 


There has be: 
our 


n some apprehension that 
industry being 
veloped and was in advance of 
quirements. 


dairy was over-de- 
our fee 
As you mark its progress this 
warning seemingly is wise, but when you 
study the increased consumption and _ the 
imports of dairy products in the last three 
years, you conclude that our demand ex- 
ceeds our supply. For the last three years 
we have annually imported dairy products 
to the value of about $30,000,000 per year, 
17 per cent of this value was for butter, 
Evidently our tariff on dairy 
products need revision upward for the pro- 
tection of the American dairymen and said 


schedules 


tariffs to take into consideration Seas 
board delivery where evidently the come 
petition is unfavorable to the Western 


dairy farmer. 
known as the best sub- 


Before the war we 


Sunflower oil is 
stitute for olive oil. 


imported thousands of tons of sunflower 
oi. Sunflower growth ar development 
is comparatively simple and easy. The oil 


is readily extracted, the stalks make exe 
cellent ensilage and the oilmeal makes ex- 
cellent cattle feed. 

We annually send to other nations about 
$7,000,000 for eggs and egg products and 
import around 4,000,000 pounds of poultry 


every year. Here is another product which 


will help reduce our surplus: four per 
cent of our corn is fed to poultry. 
These are but a few suggestions for 


preventing a surplus and when adopted 
will go far toward stabilizing agriculture 
from the 


Keven these few suggestions, 

many that can be made, would add over 
$300,000,000 annually to our farmer's 
revenues, establish industries in agricul- 
tural sections, give employment to the 
farm boys and girls and bring higher 
prices for those crops now suffering from 
1 surplus. The manufacturer searches to 
find substitutss for products not in des 
mand, he anticipat wants, utilizes his 
factory, employs his organization and thus 
tides the lean years. When the farmef 


really regards his farm as a factory, dis- 
misses his Job’s friends and their laments 
tations, makes a careful analysis of im- 
ports, exports and domestic consumption, 
utilizes scientific discoveries, realizes that 
he alone is accountable for the surplus, 
supplies only what is in demand and works 
out plans for his farm, then will agricul 
ture become as profitable as industry, trade 


or profession 
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More Attractive Farm Lawns 
Fall Is a Good Time to Start Many Plants 


COW that we busy farmer’s wives have 

a little spare time, let us turn our 
attention to the lawn and do some improve- 
ments we could not find time for this 
spring: This is the time for fall planting 
of shrubbery, such as roses, peonies, lilacs, 
phlox, spirea and hydrangeas. These can 
be planted now and will get well rooted 
before winter and do nicely next summer. 

Many of us have large peonies, which 
if dug up and divided will make two or 
three plants and blossom much better. 
Also one of the new plants will blossom 
next summer. Ferns may be transplanted 
now and will be well rooted by spring. A 
branch cut from the spirea now and placed 
jn good rich soil kept moist will root and 
be a healthy shrub in the spring. 

Phlox or golden glow may be trans- 
planted as soon as the blossoms begin to 
drop. What makes a prettier and more 
showy bed than a few white and colored 
Phlox? Let us all help each other, by 
dividing with an collecting new colors 
from our neighbors and friends. 

This is also the time to plant Holly- 
hock seed. It takes a year for these seed 
to come up, but seed planted e@w will 
come up next fall and blossom the follow- 
ing year. The small plants we find around 
the large ones may be transplanted now 
and will blossom next summer. 

All these shrubs and plants are hardy, 


the holes in a board one for each corner, 
making the bottom shelf, then 6 spools 
and the next shelf. We placed the shelves 
at equal distances apart by repeating spools 
and board. On the wires extending above 
the top shelf we placed 2 small spools, then 
the nut, tightened down. On the end of 
the wires above the nuts another spool was 
placed and then plaster of paris was run 
in the hole to fasten it to the wire. The 
top was smoothed with a coat of stain. 
The shelves are complete and the children 
learned both to construct and care for 
their belongings. B. E. B., New York. 





To Tint with Calcimine 


HEN home workers are doing the 

job of calcimining they get better 
results if they practice certain “tricks of 
the trade”. The following suggestions 
come from a home economics specialist 
in South Dakota: 

The calcimine should be put on the cceil- 
ing first. It is best to begin at the left 
hand corner of the room and work away 
from the light because the result can be 
seen better. 

The calcimine should be applied en- 
tirely across the ceiling in a strip about a 
foot wide. If a workman is very quick, 
a wide strip can be handled. The object 
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This lovely hemstitched set, No. 3013. on best Indian Head is sure to please. 


The many pieces include: scarf, 18x45 in.—65 cents; centerpiece, 18 in. 
terpiece, 36 in., —88 cents; centerpiece, 44 in.—$1.25; centerpiece, 54 in. 


28 cents; cen- 
$1.75. Luncheon 


set consisting of one 36x36 in. lunch cloth and four 14 in. square napkins, $1.60; napkins, 
14 in. square, per dozen—$2.20; buffet set, 3 pieces,—65 cents; vanity set, three pieces, 
$50 cents; pillow cases per pair, 42 in. long—$1.40; pillow cases, 45 in. long, per pair,— 


The design finished in orange and yellow with shaded lavender centers in the 
larger flowers and two shades of pink combined with blue forgetmenots, green stems 
and leaves in the smaller flowers, is very artistic. A detailed working chart showing 


where each color is to be used is furnished with each piece of material. 


Be sure to 


specify number and size of material desired when ordering. Send orders to Embroidery 
Dept., American Agriculturist, 461-Fourth Ave., N .Y. C. 








inexpensive and will require little care 
after planting. They will add much to 
the appearance of our homes and the fall 
planting will save us a lot of time in the 
spring when we are all very busy.—Mrs. 
C. J. R., New York. 





Book Shelves 

OW many of you get tired of picking 

up the children’s books? I did and 
the result was home made bookshelves for 
their room. The material used was a 
quantity of empty spools, four stiff wires 
36 inches long, bent on one end, to keep 
the spools from slipping off, and threads 
and nut on the other end.* We used the 
wires taken from rolls of roofing, and four 
Pieces of one inch board 10 inches by 40 
inches. The children did the work. 

First they drilled a hole, the size of the 
Wires in each corner of each board 14 
inches from the side and end of each 
board. Next they placed three spools on 
each of the four wires, sliding them down 
to the bent end. Then put wires through 


is to cover the wall with a thick coat, and 
avoid the appearance of joinings or dry 
edges. If the strip is too wide, the edge 
will dry and it will be necessary to brush 
it lightly with clean water and a clean 
brush before going on; otherwise a line 
will appear. Every inch of the ceiling 
must be covered evenly. 

On the walls, work from the top down. 
As large a strip is done at one time as 
will insure wet edges. Mistakes on side 
walls are not as likely to occur because 
the heat is not as intense as at the ceil- 
ing; the space is more broken with open- 
ings and defects are not so noticeable. 

Usually during the calcimining process, 
all doors and windows are closed because 
the drying may take place too rapidly if 
there is too much ventilation in the room. 
If drying takes place too slowly, the walls 
may appear spotted. Consequently, after 
the work is finished, the room should be 
opened to hasten the drying. On the other 
hand, if the atmosphere is damp, it may 
mean better results if heat is used to dry 
out the room. 
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Try These Stores 
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If you could spend a whole day looking around 
in your local ‘‘Farm Service” Hardware Store 
you would be tremendously surprised at the 
thousands of little articles you would find there 
that would be of help to you in your everyday 
work. 


Housewives should know more about the many 
kitchen specialties, the unusual things in kitchen 
utensils, the fine cutlery and silverware and the 
handy little things like can openers, meat 
grinders, pot and pan cleaners, and even casters, 
picture wire, handy pliers, small screw drivers 
and oil cans for household use. You will find 
dependable alarm clocks, every-day watches and 
such things there also. 


Men are apt to find tools that they never knew 
existed, ones that are just the thing to do small 
odd jobs with. It is the place to select auto- 
mobile supplies and to buy your oils and greases 
for automobile and other machinery uses. 


Even the youngsters like the ‘Farm Service” 
Hardware Store because it is where they get 
the best in toys, fishing poles, hooks, sleds, guns, 
tennis rackets, baseballs and skates that are so 
dear to a youngster’s heart. 


Make it a point to visit your “Farm Service” 
Hardware Store often. You will be surprised at 
the low prices and the excellent values offered 
you and, the more you know about it, the greater 
will be your opportunities to save through the 
service and help that these “‘tag”’ stores offer you. 


Your “Farm Service”’ 
Hardware Men 
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fon | A Recess Lunch r 
AU Ex-Teacher Advocates Mid-Morning Lunch 
ANY mothers put in just enough some other fruit added for the after, 
food for their children’s noonday noon often dispenses with the ravenous st 
school luncheon and forbid them to feeling that causes children to feel that larg 
touch the meal until the noon hour. they must have a lunch just before the ene 
They believe that it is foolish and use- early evening meal is served. A good table 
less to “piece” at recess, besides that cooky or another sandwich will tide salt 
it spoils the noon meal. Others tuck them over until the good hot bakeg well 
in an apple for recess, and'tell the beans, the baked potatoes, the thick _— 
Th e T e es youngsters to eat that and nothing soup, the good country sausage, the the 
more. In many instances strong, carrots and peas and the other supper i 
healthy youngsters do very well under things are placed on the table. If yoy tere. 
these restrictions, but in my observation want your children to do well physical do 
e the children who were given what was ly and mentally do not deny them the onio 
, termed a recess lunch made the greater little lunch in the morning and aftet. not 
e Tin § progress in their studies and were out noon intermission. If it could be some orth 
of schvol for illness less. The fact is thing hot all the better, but few coun B 
that some children eat little breakfast, try children own thermos bottles. Fai}. med 
F and what they do eat they swallow ing the hot drink or soup a good hearty mov 
b yality hastily, while delicate youngsters are sandwich will answer. Anyhow it is of e 
ul q* positively faint when they have to wait worth trying out. By Ex-Teacueg cott: 
m from before daylight on a winter day —_—_—_ pept 
till « leven-thirty or tw elve. Sandwiches or Dinner? a sf 
[he recess lunch is wrapped scpar- Hew does the lunch your boy or git —L. 
ately, and does not necessitate the es : 2 s . 
; 4 : - eats at school compare with the . 
handling of the whole lunch to find it, ink dhe suet. ok the teuniie aete he 
as it is placed on top. Usually it is a _— 7 — Raga Pp ne ae cane at bre 
- home? When the family has dinner at wm g 
‘ noon and the child’s noon meal is sim exp 
Smart and Stylish ply a package of sandwiches, he may thay 
“a not be getting his fair share of daily S 
food. It isn’t always the amount of spo 
food that he lacks, but it is the kind= pep’ 
and kind is just as important as amount, das! 
The family dinner has meat, potatoes of | 
and one or more other vegetables, a put 
dessert, and usually something to drink, writ! 
with milk for the children. The lunch libe 
box can not carry this sort of food eas- wie 
ily, but, if it is supplemented by a hot Sem 
dish prepared at school, it can produce han 
a satisfactory meal. A hot milk and as 
Each genuine Foster Ideal vegetable soup or a creamed vegetable 
Spring bears this trade mark is not difficult to prepare at school; lit- : 
On 568 siderail. If you tle equipment is necded to make it and spre 
don't see this trade mark it it supplics the vegetables and milk that ves| 
isn't a Foster Ideal. are hardest to pack in a lunch box. Sub- Sure 
stantial sandwiches of whole wheat 
y bread and cheese, egg, peanut butter or 1 
meat, fruit, or a salad carried in a glass cup 
= \ jar, and, perhaps, some molasses cook- flou 
P ies for something sweet, with the hot wat 
Th B d dish makes a delicious: and’ healthful will 
é é spring lunch bes! 
a ee min 
th at Supports ‘G How We Kept the Air Moist 
; ‘“é E have solved the atmospheric cur 
th S ine as ' moisture question to our satis ma 
é faction and the interest of everyone mol 
” that comes here. We have a 14 gallon sug 
: aquarium which is very attractive with one 
green growing plants and its gold and spo 
native fishes. Yow can sce that it would flow 
be a lot of trouble if the water had to wat 
be changed every day or two, but this bri: 
, . ° is not the case. The addition of plenty and 
Have a Mock Trial In || of green growing water plants makes yin 
a complete change unnecessary. Fresh eit! 
Your Grange patterr@Beet a ee should be added as it evaporates. 
. - sail ee ablicite. The surplic > closing with Do not crowd the fish. Most of the na- : 
Send to us for an outline of the || » the cluster of pl lends an interesting touch tive fishes, (if small) do well in an — 
trial of a prominent farmer tor rob- £ ceuien gieti rira ease needed in watk- Kasia : ‘" ts = iy , “ful.” thic 
bing the soil or for an outline of Bahognay  poreelai name' ng. It 9 p | autifully in mowe silk, flat se are really very beautilul qui 
the trial of the tramp stump. | terms. 24-he. shipments. 30- fe at yi ae er ra aa. p. fox ro —].. BB. i 
Either outline will help you put on | | Batinfaction, | Suen O00 cue: inches bust measure. The 36-inch size requires ——_—_ . so 
an entertaining, instructive program. i tomers Write today for FREE re ae Fea + gg Aga 4 yard of Aunt Janet’s Counsel Corner ket 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, en ; d- HAT some of our readers are in need bes 
461-4th Ave., New York City || 801 Rochester Avenue TO ORDER: Write name, a T , , err 
| Rereneee, Se dress, pattern numbers and sizes of the sympathetic, friendly advis- 
' .Kalamazee. clearly and correctly and enclose} er has been proved by the great numbef 
> EBOt with correct remittance in stamps or of letters which have been written to 
coin (although coin is sent at own Aunt Janet since our announcement that | 
risk). Add 12c for one of the new she stands ready to help in time of trow- 
Fall Fashion Books and send to Pat- ble fon 
tern Department, American. Agri- pS re 
POST YOUR FARM---KEEP TRESPASSERS OFF culturist, 461-4th Avenue, New York From the young girl who wanted to ho 
City. ‘ know how to go about getting a posit Sta 
Designed to cover legal requirements in as teacher to the aged man left alone hoi 
x . - bread and butter sandwich with peanut and helpless—and all the ages betweea 
NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY and PENNSYLVANIA butter, jam, a sprinkling of ground meat —letters have come asking for comfort- foc 
be: elas weal ‘t has given 7 
WWE have nad a new supply of trespass signs made up. This time they are or Grated cheese added. a would do es ee ee ss 
ot extra heavy linen on vhioh the tettering is printed directly. There is anyone's heart good to watch young- wha y and understa 5 ‘ton tt 
10 card icing to be water-scaked by the rain and blown away by the wind. We sters dig into lessons when the whole- vidual received a personal reply when! “the 
save haa these new signs made up of extra heavy material because severe storms some sandwich reposes in the stomach. was desired. P be 
will tear and otherwise make useless a lighter constructed material. We unre- A bottle of milk would be excellent, but It is barely possible that such a bit Ba 
servedly advise farmers to post their land and the notices we have prepared com- few families value milk enough as it is of friendly advice or comfort at a time cat 
ply in all respects with the law The price to subscribers is 95 cents a dozen, too plentiful in the country. It-never when it is much needed will give you pec 
the same rate applying to larger quantities. disturbs the noon meal a bit when the the lift over a hard place—we hope so at om 
ANERICAN AGRICULTURIST 461 4th Ave., New York City children get a hearty bite midway in any rate. Be sure to sign your name ” 
the morning but it will not be used if your lettet e 











And a good fat cooky with raisins or 


happens to be published. 


to 


10, 193) 
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= Add To Your Collection of A. A. Kitchen-Tested Recipes 

soni Steak with Celery Savory: Chop two meals serve in a year. The lowest num- home and I was asked to help for a week, 

cel that large stalks of celery, one large onion, ber of guest meals served on these farms I went. One evening she said, “We will 

fore the two green peppers, and fry slowly in two was 47, the highest 442. have some cod-fish for dinner tomorrow. et th 

A good tablespoonfuls of butter. Season with There were three outstanding leaks in Mrs. Small, ask Harold to cut you off a e 

rill tide salt and pepper and put where it will keep the family expenditures. The farms did piece. ; ae 

> baked well heated. Broil a good sized steak, not take full advantage of all the vege- “All right, Mrs Dickie,” I said, feeling extra el 

e thick remove to a hot platter and serve with tables a garden could supply. A garden pretty small, you may be sure. Harold p 
ge, the the sauce poured over it—L. M. T. properly cared for should supply the came into the pantry where I was wash- 

supper We Americans do not get half the in- family table with canned, stored, or fresh ing the dishes. " 

If yes teresting results from our food stuffs as vegetables the entire year. “Here's the fish, Mrs. Small,” he said of Fels-Napthawhether 
hysical do the French. Try adding more than ‘Surprise was registered by the house- “I’ve skinned it for you. so you wash clothes in 
em the onions to your steak and see if you do Wives when they found the large amount ; “Bless the boy, I says to myself, that cool, lukewarm or hot 
i after not like the result even better than the Spent for confections and tobacco. The is the secret 5” and sure enough it was. water. 

dimes and nickels amounted to more than Skin before you soak.—Flora. 























orthodox steak-and-onions. 
















































































































































































































































































, ca Beet Salad: Wash a_ half dozen = hegre “ goon — —s li of dhe 
> Rat oe ae 2 aes : is a poor trade, Miss bane believes, : ~ s 

‘teu — ee = until — — for a farmer to sell his wheat at tess When Drawing Threads ‘ naptha, working to- 
—" move skins and chill. Scoop out the center O save time, patience and eye-sight, gether in Fels-Naptha, 
eal of om are - ope ning with pohggnen ws of j ; when drawing threads for hemming or save wear-and-tear on 

: cottage cheese, chopped green and red Attractive and Practical other purposes I place my material flat on you and the clothes 

peppers and chopped lettuce. Serve with a table. From pure soap I make a very . 
r? a spoonful of mayonnaise over each beet. strong lather and with a soft brush such 
or girl —L. M. T. as a shaving brush I apply the lather where FELS-NAPTHA 
ith the For purposes of convenience in eating, the threads must be drawn. When the ma- 
eats at the beet might be sliced half way down terial has become dry, the threads may be 
nner at in quarters or eighths. We all know from drawn very readily—Alice Margaret 
is sim experience that few things more slippery Ashton. 
ne may than beets come to the table. Try the New 
yf daily Savory Ham: Mix together three tea- Booklet for Old Recipes Cuticura 
row spoonfuls mustard, one rege teaspoonful We still have on hand some of the Shaving Stick 
mount ge eons anopencencongae engin and booklets containing the old fashioned 2 
otatoes _. od 7g ecg a os oa bre “rr recipes which were distributed at the “S\\ Freely Lathering 
hice, 2 of . oe Dene . “> na —- oe New York State Fair by the New York 3\Medicinal and Emollient 
» drink ea gg ot ho vam, ye — Agricultural Society and the Depart- 
7) Ee ment of Agiutre sad Darky 
od eas- minutes, remove to ice box and chill. Be- ecg ; rea — raaige aed a BIG WEEKLY 10° . 
; a hot fore serving, cut at right angles to the any celebration featuring the foods o MAGAZINES 
vroduce — gi 5» lage ft s a tok thick our fathers and we shall be glad to fur- Mnaciaier tacuadisdeeatiedh, 
Ik and a MT ee — nish our readers with them upon re- ca's liveliest illustrated magazine for 10e. Highest 
getable onan = quest. Please enclose a 2c stamp with Some “Send neers, cdtvean and fhe witnecs deley. 
ol: i Since mustard and pepper are hot the request. The Pathfinder, Dept D-130, Washington,D.C 
it and spices” they should be treated with great 
Ik that respect when combining with this mix- ‘ 
x. Sub- sure. ‘ 
wheat Lancaster Pudding 
tter or To each quart of water, add two-thirds 
a glass cupful corn meal, one third cupful wheat QO 
: cook flour and one half teaspoonful salt. When 
he hot water is boiling stir mixture two minutes ff | fo fo fF Fy PPR | FEN Nn 
-althful with a heavy egg beater, put dish on as- 

»stos mat and cook slowly for forty-five 

minutes, stirring occasionally. Five min- a ee 
Loist utes be fore taking from the stove stir in ——— 

; one half cupful each secded raisins and AAAHAARAAA 
spheric currants. Serve with a molasses sauce ; ~ i 
r Satis: made as follows: Put two thirds cupful Pp LOR FURNACE ay) ry 
yo molasses in pan, stir in one tablespoonful (renee mana easraneo) - — 1} | 

Salion sugar and boil gently three minutes. Add LF | 

e with age a a Baile ea BY, ERY country home 

aa on cupful b iling wate r, a sec nd table ee a ree should have this modern A LT ¥uy 
é spoonful of sugar and tablespoonful of | 405°. The bib with shaped straps. has “ab « the - floor” oh, 

would flour stirred smooth in a half ful of gath ; >d pointed skirt attached t gr €- ety age ag! furnace. 

had to na 1 . “i - ge et ; ~ - ; ry > — Ps Py lak an ‘sian a are tical. Tie eeu Heats the entire house by cifr- 

! water. Cook until it thickens, stirring ak cin cules ae Que Ge culating, moist, warm air from 
ut this briskly, beat in one half teaspoonful butter [| would make lovely little fancy aprons for room to room. Resembles a | | | 

plenty and one tablespoonful lemon juice or [| Sifts, while cretonne, satcen or gingham would piece of beautiful, period furni- ———! 
makes vinegar and remove from fire. Serve a ne ae ee Big Fa ture. The porcelain Allenamel 
Fresh either hot or cold.—L. M. T. and only requires 1% yards of 40-inch ma- finish in natural walnut effect is > 
orates, he thao ik desi nein sibilant deal terial for the medium size. Price 13c. easily dusted. 
ages ay gt 7 F gs rtm sacle = iam — mn and oval firepot 
‘titel thick during cooking. Molasses sauce is than $1.30 a Gusher and buy ™ back = Shee at wanes ae 
quite an addition and we wish there were breakfast cereal at one cent an ounce, ’ — ‘ 
more people using more molasses. Re- nearly ten dollars a bushel. Cooked whole Allen’s Heat Radiating Fins 
cent experiments have proven that the open Wheat grains make an excellent breakfast _ The new ALLEN fin construction 
rner kettle molasses contains valuable vitamines cereal. increases radiating surfaces 100%. 
need] Besides being very tasty : Thess fing, strengthen the castings, 
advis- Salt Cod-Fish pacity. Only in the ALLEN can you get the 
umber Wh P . F d? 66 IFE you have your good great ———- of this improvement. 
ten to at Price Food! points,” says John one day at Oldtime Fireside Cheer 
nt that WO cannot eat as cheaply as one, but dinner, “but you can’t boil salt cod-fish. I ALLEN’S Parlor Furnace combines the 
f trow- large families can serve meals at got some at Mrs. Dickie’s one day and it hy BE elena teater toe" 
lowest cost per member, Geneva M. Bane, was as white and nice to look at and not pom ay a patented ALLEN has this 
ted to home management specialist at the Ohio a bit of salt either. She hadn't it buried If there is no ALLEN Dealer near you, This Free 
ositron State University says after summarizing in sauce, just served by itself and the write direct for complete information. ’ Booklet 
alone houschold accounts kept by farm women. sauce in another dish if we wanted it. New York Distributors pan 
tween Families of two and three prepared their Why don’t you ask her how she does it?” ‘in ; fects about 
mfort- food at approximately 50 cents a meal for “Me ask her,” says I, tossing my head GEO. W. EDDY CO., yong yy 
given each member. A family of seven was fed and striving to keep the tears back. “No Syracuse, N. Y. am 
1 indi- for 32 cents a meal. Another mother fed indeed. Ask her yourself if you are so GEO. W. EDDY co 
hen it eight for 29 cents a meal for each mem- anxious. I am sure I soaked this long Syracuse, N. Y. i 
ber. A few women keeping accounts, Miss enough and changed the water three times. omeenene 
a bit Bane points out, are keeping boarders be- Perhaps she gets some special kind.” tip Gane me your Booklet—"‘Fire- 
1 time cause they can cook for one or two more “No, it is just the same as you get. I — 
e you People without much effort and at the saw some hanging out in the shed.” 
> so at Same time serve their meals more eco- At last I have found out the secret and Street or R. R. 
name nomically. no more does John groan when he sees Clty 
letter The women cooperating with Miss Bane salt fish on the table and I didn’t have to State 
were the first group of any size, in Ohio, humble myself to ask Mrs Dickie either. 
A little stranger arrived at the Dickie 


to keep a record of the number of guest 














d thems ly ; Every once 

1 while I would gather 90 eggs a day. 
O 1 got an even hundred. Every 

ird had laid—that is, if I 
zz w laid upon previous 
rate, those hens got down 
1d cranked out more 

| hens lay before 

* * * 

) car frequently, keeping tally 
J Everytl yr in the contest was over and 
! board, so Dad offered no objections 
I lv with Jud, and in fact 
mmu 1 became seethed 

h excitement And almost from the 
very beginning Dad e in the lead. As 
' f fact ir hundred hens were 

nore eggs than Jud’s hundred and 

You ain't playing fair!” Jud accused 
Dad You x more than a_ hundred 
her 

“Pick out any neighbor you want to 

unt ‘em,” replied Dad 
“You buying eg 1 slipping in 
acai 

I'll pay the wages of any one you sug 

t to guard me All I ask is that no 
on es me when I feed the hens 

\h hah! You're filling "em up on red 
pepper ! They won't last Mark my 

ds—they won't last! 

[t's the crows that's making ‘em lay,” 
xplained tather “Didn't I tell vow that 
vhen crows sass your hens, it makes ‘em 
1 1 1 wy ) id lay itl ¢ y! 

Rats!” snorted Jud 

* * * 
A FTER that Y caught the old man try- 

i { t on to Dad vstem of feed 

l con ] home casually, 

tim ( f lav. then co way 

| Wh he thought 

looking. he dartcd inside ane 

LT kr v h wa Pp king about, examining 
ind trying » find reth he 

t it. Nor did I As a matter 

I is mystified as he Dad 

] widenly grown so secretive that one 
mply could not get a line on what kind 

t s he was employing Only, I 

vy he was up to nothing dishonest. He 

hod and it was working, that 
| Qt cours IT « ud not ,accept 
vy theory, for that was idiot und 

I dnt reject if And daily Dad 

} nto the ! Id vel called the 

to the sinkhole 
M explanation of the mystery was that 
Dad had stumbled upon some sort of effec- 
l ration r he was using all 
f hoodooism ahout the crows merely 

t old Tud, V ho had alw vs hee 1 

Dad 1 in fine poultry id blooded 
\\ they 1 t had been 
! g Then Dad had 
11 ] bhit’s foot 
1 ' es on 
we THK 1 or Sumn came. Th 
" | Dad ir ahead that 
1 | t ‘ but there could 
] t hut his 1 luct f eges 
; ; 2 Ir d down to a 
tl produ 1 of Jud wd Jud 
1 41 , 1 in 1 

1] he! Pep 1! it, hey?” he 
1 Didn't I ll vou? When the 
11 gone, or you had run a 
1 » the machine, it would eo in the 

liteh I'll eat that turkey yet! 

The crows have quit coming to my 

2” oun 1 dad 

And truly ¢ h the birds had. Dad 

down in the field now and run a 
he | crow call. and + 2 emote 
! 1 but would tnke to the wing 
1 t t fly ng 1 I] h \ ts safe in 
hoe of Rear Cat swamp. There was 
n ul nN bout it 
* * * 


“- H. well.” accepted Dad, “it doesn't 
matter now anyway. I've got you 
| Tud Your hens won't ever catch 
up with my record. Mine are going to 

) laying just as good as yours. I’m 
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going to eat the biggest turkey in your 
flock on Christmas day. You see if I 
don't % 

And he did. Jud was game enough to 


admit defeat it over him in 
production. 


Jud, however, not to bi 


Dad had put 
cee 
utdone entirely, 
came dinner with us. 
“You got to tell me how you made those 


over and took 


cr keep your hens laying, or I'll put 
poison u th carcass,” he told Dad, while 
he sat at the head of the table carving. 


“You admit, then, that I was right about 
icnd of the farmer?” asked 


OWS DeiIng a It 


“[ reckon I've got to, but I don’t be- 


lieve nary a word of it. How did you do 


“Well,” said Dad with “T'll tell 


a smile, 


Sauce of the Crow-z Harry Harrison Krot 


you. I got down in that sink hole in the 
field, and I called those scoundrels up to 
me. And when one would get down into 
the hole to see what I was hollering about, 
I'd grab him and wring his neck and pick 
him. I'd catch anywhere from a dozen 
to as many as I could carry. Then that 
night I'd go back to the hole, get the car 
casses, burn the feathers, and come to the 
house. Then I'd put those crows in the 
green bone chopper and make ’em into hen 
feed. That's what made those hens lay, 
But along after awhile the crows got sus- 
picious of that hole and you couldn't hire 
one to come near it. That accounted to my 
egg-production falling off. Who said a 
sassy crow wouldn't make a hen lay?” 

“Pass your plate, Bill, darn ye!” said 
Jud. “Pass your plate!” 





Pioneer 
By 
ee es 


time in a little town way 
pack wl cre the 


country was new and 


booklearning” and money was_ scarce, 
farmer who 
“kept store” in the front part of his house. 
He often had occasion 


for a time h 


there was an enterprising 
to “charge it” and 
had no trouble keeping these 
cil +] 


ul ad, as the saying goes. 
For the mo f his customers were farm- 
ers and of course all farmers are honest. 
But as time went on and business increased 
and new customers were added while some 
of the old ones still remained unsettled 
and worse yet, still others in dispute, it 
vas evident that some plan or means em- 
hodying a more tangible if a more elabor- 
( rm must be adopted 

Of course in such a predicament as this 
in these days we would resort to book- 
keeping, well that’s what he did Only 
he didn’t keep a book like you or I would 
He did ( gular sct of books nor 
a fountain pen [here weren't any to 
have He didn’t even have a knowledge 
of the art of writing except that portion 
of it lying within the limits of his own 
name. But one thing he could do was to 
draw piciures of things pretty well. In 


y called in those days 
and this gift proved 


fact he was what the 


, 
1 natural born artist 
— , 


a great help to him, in fact it really saved 
the day He took it smooth 


and a few 


shaved shingles and what he knew about 
making figures and writing and with a 
piece of charcoal instituted a system of 
picture bookkeeping. That not only re- 


duced confusion but nailed a lot of money 


that might have been forgotten. When 
customers bought anything and had it 
charged, he sit made some marker 





that stood for their name and opposite this 
he drew a picture of the article purchased. 
As a rule he drew the likeness so life-like 
reated no room for doubt; 
part of himself nor the 
In cases of any doubt, usually 
three, the merchant, the cus- 
and the pictures, it would finally 
results reached that 
the real truth of 


that even time « 
neither upon the 
purchaser 
vetween the 
inane 
be cyphered out and 
emed to come close to 
s, ‘tis true, cases of uncertainty 
» that required a great deal of carcful 
consideration as well as a heavy drain on 
the imagination and the memory to bring 
about what we would call today an accept- 
able report of the reparation committee. 
Onc farmer came into the 
and said, “Say John,” (the 
name was John Smith), I've been thinking 
you dunned me two 
there cheese and I 
a hull cheese 


day a store 


merchant's 
about it ever since 
months ago for that 
can't remember even getting 
of you in my life nor any other time. 

“Remember” says John “you haint try- 
ing to put your memory up against my 
figures, be you, Hank?” He says, “A year 
is a good while to remember everything 
and it’s been a lot over a year ago you 
got that cheese « f me.” 

“IT didn't get no cheese, I tell ye,” 
“We make dutch cheese 
other 


answers Hank 
to home 


and don't eat no cheese 


Bookkeeping 


BOLLES 


cause its gots skippers in it.” The ree 
mark in reference to skippers John knew 
to be true and it put a thought into his 
head. He would try and look up the ac- 
ccunt as he was quite sure he had “put 


So John brought out a bunch 
of shaved shingles upon which he cone 
ducted his bookkeeping—a sort of loose- 
leaf method, so to speak, and by the help 
of Hank and two or three bystanders the 
charcoal picture memoranda was carefully 
gone over with several times and at last 
sure enough, the “entry” was located. 


it down”. 


“Yes, there it is”, says John, “as plain 
(Hank sure 
did happen to have a big nose), “a hull 


as your nose on your face,” 


cheese, do you see it, right there.” “I 
don't care,” says Hank, “I never got no 
cheese, so help me Moses. What I did git, 


come to think about it, I got a grind stone 
of you a year ago last hayin’ time, maybe 
that might be it.” “Oh yes,” admitted 
John, “I remember now, it was a grind 
stone you got instead of a cheese, the only 
difference is I forgot to put a square hole 
in the middle of it for the crank shaft.” 


. A Good Marketing Book 


Cc 

a farmer’s standpoint that has come 
to our attention in a long time is called 
“Making Your Own Market” by Lord and 
Deloftery, published by the Macmillan 
Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. This book is a sort of a hand book 
of farmers’ marketing experiences in 
which seventy men and women tell the 
methods that have brought them success 
in selling at better prices the products of 
their farms. There are many personal ex- 
periences and illustrations of roadside 
stand marketing, including the most prac- 
tical signs, suggestions as to how to keep 
and other _ selling 


of the most practieal books from 


customers, 


pointers. 


many 


“Selling Around Home” is the title of 
one of the chapters of personal experiences 
which every farmer interested in local mare 
kets will want to read and from which he 


can obtain many practical suggestions. 
“Retail Routes” is the subject of another 
chapter. Some of the sub-divisions under 
this are: Our Butter Route, $2,000 


from Six Acres, Milk for Sick Babies, A 
Coffee Cream Route, Our Fruit Route, 
Brigham’s Egg Route, all farmers letters 
from actual experience. Other chapters 
include “Selling Specialties” and “Direct- 
by-Mail Selling”. 

The price of the book is $1.25 and it is 
worth the money. 


Prevention of worms in poultry is bet- 
ter than attempting to control them 
after they have become intrenched. The 
best method is to follow a strict sanita- 
tion program. Raise the chicks in clean 
houses, with clean litter, use clean feed 
and water, and let them range only om 
clean ground. 
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Classified Advertising Rates 
H A OVERTISEMENTS are inserted In this department at the rate of 7 cents a 


word. 


name and address 
counts as eleven words. 


Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 
The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


VERY week the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
farmers in New York, New Jersey, Pennsyivania and adjacent states. 
vertising orders must reach our office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
not later than 14 days before the Saturday of publication date desired. Canceila- 


tion orders must reach us on the same 


subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your order. 
Orders for these columns must be accompanied by bank references 


The minimum charge per insertion is $1 per week. 
Count as one word each Initial, abbreviation and whole number, Including 
Thus “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St., Mount Morris, N. Y.” 


140,000 
Aa- 


reaches OVER 


schedule. Because of the low rate to 

















= 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


WELSH SHEPHERD PUPS, natural heelers, 
shipped C. O. D. MAPLE GROVE FARMS, 











Pope Mills, N. Y. 

YOU OFTEN WISH for help at 4 A. M.— 
satisfy your desire with an English or Velsh 
Shepherd, they go for stock alone. GEO. BOOR- 
MAN, Marathon, New York. 

GERMAN POLICE PUPS, black and tan. 


females $5.00. WARD WILLARD, 


Males $10.00; 
Heuvelton, 





and White, 
H. COOL- 


FOX TERRIER PUPPIES, Black 
Tan and White. Clear markings. W 
EY, Albion, Pa. 

FOXHOUND PUPS:—Walker Redbone cross, 


to start this Fall. Protect farm and poul- 








Treacy : 

try. ”, M. HAMAKER, Stockton, N. J. 
EDIGREED BELGIAN HARES: Exception 

ally fine bargains in tour m nths stock Sired 


buck and out of 


color that will 


NORTH 


prize-winning 
ICS. Type and 
r sex, $3.00 each 


Cooksburg, N. Y. 


registered, 





racy, pedigreed 
‘ 


plea you. Price, eith 
RIDGE RABBITRY, 


LIVE STOCK 























Cattle 
FOR DUAL PURPOSE rth write or 
eal! on WM. J. BREW, Bergen, N. ¥ 
Sheep 
REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE RAMS 





lambs. Also 


ram Duroe pigs Shipped on - 
ne J. S. MORSE, Levanna-On-Cayuga, N. 














Swine 

REGISTERED ESSEX PIGS, ten weeks old. 
Horned Dorset ram lamb CHARLES LAF- 
FERTY, Little Valley, N. Y. 

REG. O. I. C. PIGS, $8.75. 
large litters, best blood lines. N 
Rosen Seed Rye, Vetch mixed, 
GEO. N. RUPRACHT, Mallory, 





CHESHIRES: Registered 
late Superior typ 


The pig to please 
the pal , MORNINGSIDE 
FARM, Sylvania, Pa. 





REGISTERED O. T. C. PIGS; Bred from 


prize winning strain. Will ship on approval, $10 
each at 10 to 12 wecks. FE. LAFLER, Penn 
Yan, N. 





POULTRY 
READY-TO-LAY PULLETS. Clover range 


raised on clean ground. | 
Tancred White Leghorns 
Rocks $1.50 up. SHADYL 
FAP, Xughesville, Penna. 





$1 


AWN 





vig- 
er de- 


WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS. St 
1 stock. Sept 
MORTON, Cackleberry 


orous birds from trapneste 
livery, $1.25 each. F. L. 
Farm, Groton, N. Y. 


FARM EQUIFMENT 


(19) 199 
HELP WANTED 





Miscellaneous 





MACHINERY FOR SALE—Cheap: Adriance 
Reaper; 10 H. P. Fairbanks Engine; Ohio En- 
silage cutter; Thrashing Machine. H. HEPBURN, 
Clifton, N. J. 





3-HORSE FAIRBANKS-MORSE engine $40; 


motor $10; Sety 


32-volt generator $25; '4 H. P 
grinder $14. H. VAN KUREN, Rummerfield, 
Pa. 





Clipping Machines 


CLIPPED COWS mean clean milk.—Improve 
the health of cattle, horses, mules, etc.—use a 
“Gillette” Portable Electric Clipping Machine. 
A postcard will bring you prices and interestnig 
information. GILLETTE CLIPPING’ MaA- 
CHINE CO., Dept. A-1, 129-131 W. 31st Street, 
New York City. 








Corn Harvesters 


RICH MAN’S Corn Harvester. poor man’s 
price—only $25.00 with bundle tying attachment. 
Free catalog showing pictures of harvester. PRO. 
CESS CO., Salina, Kans. 


Milking Machines 


ATTENTION—DAIRY FARMERS!! Our 
NEW SURGE CATALOG is a very interesting 
and attractive book. A study of it wili help you 
considerably in determining which milking ma- 
chine is best adapted for your particuiar re- 
quirements. It is just off the press and will be 
sent to vou Absolutely Freet WRITE NOW to 
the PINE TREE MILKING MACHINE COM- 
PANY, 2843 West 19th St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Silos 

















Ss. C. W. LEGHORN 


PULLETS from closely 
selected heavy 15 } 


laying stock; 15 week Free 


SPENCER, 


NO. 1 HEMLOCK .-STAVE Silos complete 
with roof, hoops and doors. 12x28—$215.00. Other 
$237.00. 














range, milk-fed. $1.10 each. F. A. sizes in propertion. Same silo im spruce, 
Canisteo, N. Y. WHIPPLE BROS., Inc., Laceyville, Penna. 
FOUR THOUSAND WHITE LEGHORN 


Pullets from trap-nested and rigidly culled flock. 








Mothers with trap records of from 160 to 250 
eges. Sired by choicest males from hens with 
records up to 284 eggs and from Hollywood male 
with 301 egg I Eight hundred splendid indi- 
viduals not ready to lay, $2.50 each. Younger 
pullets from $1.00 up. Cocker hens with 
records l up, $3.00 to $5.00. 


N 


t 00 egg am » 
STONEWOLD LEGHORN FARM, Flemington, 
L.. 3. 





FOR SALE: 500 S. C. White Legt 
rom culled flocks, $1.00 each 


hens, f 
PALMER, Atwater, N. 
BABY CHICKS 


CHICKS C. O. D.—100 B. Rocks or RK. 2. 
Reds, $10.00; W. Leghorns or H. Mixed, $8.90; 
mixed $7.00. Delivery guaranteed. C. M 
LAUVER, Box 26, McAlisterville, Pa. 


BABY CHICKS—Reds, $10.00; Barred Rocks, 
$10.00; Heavy Mixed, $8.00, White Leghorns, 
$8.00: tight Mixed, $7.00. Lots of 50, le more, 
25, 2c more. Free ra *, 100% delivery, Circu- 
lar. W A. LAUVER, McAlisterville, Pa. 


rn yearling 
EDWARD 
























SEPTEMBER PRICES of Quality Chicks— 


} 
ahi 
re 





3arred Rocks & Reds, $10 per hundred; S. C. W 
Leghorns & heavy mixed, $8.00 per dred. 
Light mixed $7.00 per hundred. Special on 
large lots. 50 chicks are le or ure 2c 
more > range flocks. Safe B. N. 





. Free 
LAUVER, McAlisterville, Pa. 





CHICKS—S. _ ¢ Buff Leghorns $S—100; 
White Leghorns $8—100; Barred Rock & Reds 
100; White 1] 10— : 


$9 . Rocks $1 100; Light Mixed 
$7—100; Heavy mixed $8—100. Culled for 
heavy egg producers of No. 1 Pairends stock. 
100% live delivery guaranteed. I pay the ship- 
ping. Special price on larger order. Circular 
free. JACOB NEIMOND, Box A, MeAlister- 
ville, Pa. 





POULTRY 


PULLETS—Purebred, high egg laying strains, 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Leghorns. Reason- 
able prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 
rices. CANFIELD HATCHERY, Drawer 25, 
State Road, Lexington, Mass. 

LEGHORN PULLETS: Free 
and bred for production. Write for 
and prices. OSCAR WOODRUFF, 
Pa. 

BARRON WHITE LEGHORN Pullets, 14 








range grown 
particulars 


Towanda, 








weeks old, Large size, 306-egg strain. CLOSE’S 
EGG FARM, Tiffin, Ohio. 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 


EGG CASES—Once used second-hand. 30 doz- 
en size with flats, fillers and lids. Carriers for 
both peaches and tomatoes. Berry crates, Ham- 
pers, Baskets and all other Fruit and Vegetable 
Containers. New and second-hand flats, filers 
and excelsior pads. Let us quote you. EMPTY 
PACKAGE SUPPLY CO., Dept. A, 89 Water- 
bury St. Bro»klyn. N. Y. 

EGG CASES—Wholesale dealer and shipper of 
second hand egg cases. Car lots a_ specialty. 
LOUIS OLOFSKY, 685 Greene Ave., Brooklyn, 
BBs 








FARMS FOR SALE 


OWING TO THE INCREASING DEMAND 
for Dairy Improvement Associations a tramuing 
school for milk testers will b 


association given 
week ot 





at the College cf Agriculture during the 
September 19, 19 The work will include Babe 
g rations, and record keeps 


cock testing, compt 
ing. For complet 
TAILBY, JR., Dept of 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


inf rmation write to G. W, 
Animal Husbandry, 








WANTED—Woman for general housework in 
delightful farm hom ferer Addie 5 
HALSEY REID, Cranl 








WANTED A good man on a 50-acre orche 
ard farm; one who has had some experience in 
orchard care and packimg fruit. Add H. B. 
VINCENT. Old Chatham, Columbia Co., N. Y 


ire 
iress 


LUMBER—BUILDING SUPPLIES 


WHITE PINE Seve Siding or 
Clapboards—Some knots. but excellent 
New Stock—Regular lengths—-$25.00 per thous- 
and. WHIPPLE BROS., Inc., Laceyvilie. Pa 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CASH PAID for 
cates of indebtedness, 


PON, Dimock, Pa. 











SIX INCH 














Dairymen’s League Certifi-e 


( 
all series. L. F. THORN- 





CASH PAID for Dairymen’s League Certih- 
cates of Indebtedness. GEO, PIt! LPS, 450 
Broad St., Oneida, N. Y. 





EXTENSION 


LADDER, 34 to 40 ft., 27 
Freight paid. A. L. a 


ft. 
FERRIS, Interl mM. Ze 








PURE HONEY delivered within third postal 
zone; Clover, 60-lb. can, $8.00; 10-Ib 4 
5-Ib. $1.10; Buckwheat $7.00, $1.90 and $1.00. 
NELSON STEVENS, Venice Center, N. Y. 


$2.00 





FOR SALE new ventilating system equipment 
with complete working p'ans for 38-cow barn. 
Owner unable to build. Price moderate. Write 
for particulars. BOX 434, clo AMERICAN AGri- 
CULTURIST, 





FOR SALE—Lots on paved road, electric pow- 
er, telephone, ™ mile to church and_ school. 


LOUISE ALGER, Apalachin, N. Y. 





GOOD FARMS: Fenced with buildings. 125 
vcres, $850; 200 acres, $1200; 175 acres, $1500. 
Farms 7 to 700 acres rains stocked farms. 
No better hay and ection. New York 
City market. , 
Zs 







JOHNSON & SON, Norwich, 








AGENTS WANTED 
INTERNATIONAL 





SILOS—Farmers organ- 


ize silo clubs and get your own at small cost. 
th our salesmen 


Agents and farmers working wi 
in make good profits. CHARLES N. CROSBY, 
Pres., Meadville, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 














-Girl or woman for general house- 
State age, expetrence, ref 
BOX 433, clo AMERICAN 


WANTED 
work. Two children. 
erences and salary. 
AGRICULTURIST. 


“Help Wanted’’ 


“POSITIONS WANTED” 
AND 
“AGENTS WANTED” 


Advertising 


reaches a large number 
of prospects when inserted 
in the Classified Section ot 


AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURIST 




















SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 





Flowers—Plants 





DELPHINIUM, HOLLYHOCK, BLEEDING 
HEART, Hardy Phlox, Columbine, Pyrethum, 
Gaillardia, Hardy Sweet Pea, Lupine, Mertensia, 


Oriental and Iceland Poppy, Valerian, Foxglove, 
Hardy Pink, Biue Bells, Mountain Pink, Even- 
ing Primrose and 100 other kinds of Hardy 


Perennial Flower plants that live outdoors dur- 
ing winter and grow larger and more beautiful 
each year, all of which may be planted during 


August and Fall and will bloom freely nexe 
summer. Also Pansies, Roses, Shrubs, Vines, 
Hedge plants, Tulips; Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Blackberry, Grape, oganberry, Wineberry, 





Gooseberry, Currant, Asparagus plants, for Sep- 
tember and October planting. Catalogue free. 
Strong healthy plants and safe delivery guare 
anteed. HARRY E. SQUIRES, Hampton Bays, 
ce oe 








Miscellaneous 
CERTIFIED WHEAT SEED. College Ine 
spected. Variety—Honor, White, improved see 
lection of Dawson Golden 


Chaff. No cockle. 
JONES & WILSON, Hail, N. Y. 





CERTIFIED SEED WHEAT and Rye from 
station-tested strains. It pays to use the best. 
Write for prices. K. C. LIVERMORE, Quaker 
Hill Farm, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 





Plants 





STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY, Grape, Wine- 
berry, Loganberry, Gooseberry, Currant, Aspara- 
gus plants for September and October planting. 
Pot-grown Strawberry plants for August and Fall 
planting also Hardy Perennial Flower plants, 
Pansies, Roses, Shrubs, Hedge plants, Tulips 
for August and Fall planting. Catalogue tree. 
Strong healthy plants and safe delivery guar- 
snes. HARRY E. SQUIRES, Hampton Bays, 





Trees 


PEACH TREES, $5.00 per 100 and up. Apple 
Trees, $7.50 per 100 and up. In large or small 
lots direct to planters by freight, parcel post, exe 
press. Plums, pears, cherries, grapes, nuts, ber- 
ries, pecans, vines; ornamental trees, vines and 
shrubs. Free catalog in colors. TENNESSEE 

















NURSERY CO., Box 102, Cleveland, Tenn. 








HANDY ANDY Says ‘‘Here’s How’’ — — To Figure the Contents of Bins and Cribs — — — — — — — 


By Ray Inman 





YOU MAY BEA 
GOOD GUESSER 







WAY TO FIND 


EMPTXIN GRAIN BUSHELS IN A 
ovens) BIN OR CRIB. 
EX WAS | 


{KE SAID TH 















HERES A BETTER 


Q.SMALL GRAIN I! 


RECTANGULAR BI :: 
LENGTH IN FT. X_ (OTH X DEPTH 
OF GRAIN X 8 = BUSHELS ~~ 


a 








mo x'cer \—O 
ALL THEM “(C C™. 














THEN YOUtAN Fo = 
FIGURE OU F-)Se= 
How muctY/_ oe 
































2. SMALL GRAIN 


IN ROUND BIN: 

MULTIPLY DIAMETER IN FT. BY 
TTSELF X DEPTH IN FEET X 
=NO.OF BUSHELS ~ ~~ 


235 SEE Now 














Beer esi | 
> glia th 
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“\ CORN THAN 


LENGTH IN FT. X WIDTH K DEPTH 
OF CORN. DINIOE BY S FOR OLD 
, CORN OR BY 4 FOR NEW CORN. 
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5 fr ea 
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American Agriculturist Tribe 


Lone Scouts---Boy 


Lone Scout Briefs and ‘‘Brick New York city or to Mr. O. H. Benson, 


Bats’’ 
by O. H. Benso 
kK ) ‘ } 
B' ING a brother to another Scout 
! ul offering to him the Scout 
Daily Good ‘Turn 

Mal ft d keep them 1s 
th i tb ! f man 

\ 1 1 can ma troublk but it 
tak« b and abil to keep and 
mal | iC 

(; he habit tl ] v nd talking 
ul rking f 1c It is th tuff 
out ¢ cn ] VC nt mad 

\ d being a i to alarm clocks 
and t bell h n have lost 
out l k | ‘ they thought 
more about bell d clocks th their 
job 

Enthusiasm for a line of work indi 
cates your fitn for the job 

Che human machine is like an auto 
mobile. It must be under control, lev 
ers, bral and time devices must work, 
and the driver must obey the laws ot 
God and man Have you tried your 
brakes and reversed levers lately? 

A Lone Scout's head should be used, 
like a pin-head to prevent him from go- 
ing t » far 

Complaining farm will never sell 
farm life to the publi nuch less to 
sons and daught 

Bring interest, leadership and pro- 
grams to the farm community. If you 
end your boy to the city for everything 
he will soon stay there and your farm 
will pass on to renters or other owners 

A mile, a l ind just praise 
makes life worth living for all who use 
them and a to to all who see and 
receive 

Give the other fcllow a chance to 
speak, he may say something 

\ frown, lk plant bli d 


both beauty and health 


About the Lone Scouts of 
America 


What Lone Scouting is and how to 


join. A Lone Scout is a Boy Scout wh 
finds it impossible to belong to a Boy Scout 
Troop. Before Lone Scouting was start- 
ed i boys we unable » take advan- 
tace of scouting. Lone Scot I 7d 
gree nstead of advancing 1 ten 
foot to second and then t 
ernit uts d . $ 
At any time a Lone Scout ] 1 
he is able to do so he m ! d 
to a Boy Scout Troop witl I 
it r the work he has done in Lone § t- 
it If he has passed the 7 deg he 
becomes a first class troop if 
How to Join 

Write to the Lone Scout Editer f 

Amt \Gi LTURIST, 461 4th Av 











CLASSIFIED ADS 





























*¢ TOBACCO 
GUARANTEED HOMESPUN TOBACCO. | 
Chewing 5 ff $1.00; 10-$1.75. Smoking, 10. | 
$1 PIPE FREE; | n f 1. UNIT. | 
ED FARMERS, Bardwell, Kentucky 
SPECIAI SMOKIN‘ OFFER Vive ths. | 
$! ter ' ‘ $ "nA wl > re 
ceived KENTUCKY 
TOBACCO COMPANY West Padu , Ken-} 
t 
WOMEN’S WANTS 

PATCHWORK, Send fifteen cents for house 
hold ¢ kaee, bricht new » nd percales 
Your money’s worth every time. PATCHWORK 
COMPANY, Meriden, Conn 

VIRGIN WOOL YARN, for by manu- | 
facturer at bargain. Sam f H. A. BART 
LETT, Harmony, Ma 

SWITCHES—C ombir made wp Booklet 
EVA MACK, 15 Mecha: ( 








WOOL—SHIPPERS—FURS 








WOOL AND SHEEP Pelts Wanted. I epec 
jalize in wool and pelts. Write for prices. AL 
VAH A. CONOVER, Lebanon, New Jersey. 


Director of Rural Scouting, 200 5th Ave., 
New York City and ask for an applica- 
tion This does not obligate you 
to join, but the blank will tell what you 


hlank 
UIdTIN 


must do in order to join 

After becoming a member read the of- 
ficial handbook carefully and then send 
for the first degree book, study and pass 


the tests and then continue until you have 
pa sed the 7 degre es Members receive 
in attractive pin. You will find that you 
will have a lot of fun and also learn many 
interesting facts while doing this. For a 
mall sum you can buy a degree badge 
fter you have passed cach degree. 


How to Start a Tribe 


i 


Many times five or more Lone Scouts 


Scouts of America 


will not be awarded until you have met 


the requirements. 


Merit Badge Library 


Tells how to win merit badges on the 


undernoted subjects: 


These pamphlets describe in detail how 


to meet the various tests enumerated i 
the “Handbook for boys.” They also giv 
sketches of the lives of men 


famous as 


3330 Dairying 

3206 Electricity 

3317 Firemanship 

3238 First Aid 

3318 First Aid to An- 
imalts 


3328 Stalking 
3327 Surveying 
3299 Swimming 
3385 Taxidermy 
3333 Radio 





" What is a Chartered Amateur 


e 


masters of merit badge subjects and con- 


tain a chapter on vocational guidance an 


self-helps for Scouts whenever the pam- 


phlet lends itself to such treatment. 


The following pamphlets are now avail- 
Department of Scout 


able through the 
Supplies, at 20 cents per copy. 
Cat. No. Subject 


3304 Agriculture 
3319 Angling 


Cat. No. Subject 
3302 Forestry 
3240 Gardening 





Lone Scout Catches Gypsies 


6 INE SCOUTS always protect the 
that come to their attention whe 
know that every Lone Scout will be 


} maker of Orwell, Pa. Following is 
| in catching two swindlers. 

| A tew wecks ago a band of so 
j com 





of J 
old 
left 
hott 
was 


has 


tore 














full 


if people say there is no use, as they ¢ 
find the swindlers, I wrote you 


ofticers 





Man 


‘rever they can possibly do so. 


actions were more or less suspicious in 
mor 


give 


to one of his legs from which “Romy” 
Learning of this occurrence just be- 


Shoemaker, with the aid of a powerful 
binoculars, secured the license number of 
their car 
local 
matter 
traced 
Lew 


man, and have returned to him his money in full. 

The picture shows Donald and his dog after a day's trapping. 
a letter to the Lone Scout Editor Donald says: 

“I can assure you if any more swindlers or chicken thieves come around 
this community again I will do my best to bring them to justice—even 


about in 
throughout Eastern Pennsylvania and finally the men were caught 


old and helpless and right all wrongs 
We 
proud of the work of Donald Shoe- 
the newspaper account of his help 


passed through the 
Their 


called “gypsies” 
munity selling woven baskets. 


e than one instance, but at the home 
erome Johnson, a feeble and helpless 
man living alone, they forced him to 
them $15 in exchange for which they 
eight of the reed baskets, and a small 
le of medicine, which they claimed 
a positive cure for a serious injury 


suffered for years. 


the offenders left town, Donald 


the 
the 


enlisting the aid of 
justice, Mr: Peirce, reported 
to the proper authorities, who 
the “gypsies” to their home in 
istown, and secured from them the 
amount extracted from the helpless 


and 


In 


lid when I was working at trying to 
my letter. I wrote letters to 





Publication? 
d CHARTERED amateur publication 


is a publication prepared, edited, and 
published by a Lone Scout in good stand. 
ing. The applicant makes formal appli. 
cation for a charter and promises, over 
his signature, te make good every sub- 
scription and every paid advertisement; to 
get the paper out on time; and to conduct 
the paper in the interest of Scouting in 
a thoroughly scout-like manner. Then, if 
it passes the Board of Review of the Boy 
Scout Amateur publications, a National 
Boy Scout Charter will be issued, which 
will remain in force as long as the Lone 
Scout editor is in good standing and res 
quired standard of publication maintained, 





Lone Scout Letters 


Dear Lone Scouts: 

All of you scouts who take Alsaps have 
heard of Pep Clubs. Nearly ail states ac- 
tive in Lone Scouting have them. They 
are known by different names. The Mis- 
souri Mules, Kentucky Thoroughbreds, and 
Florida Pep Klub are examples. 

For the last year or so New York has 
been without a Pep Club. At the time that 
the American Agriculturist tribe was form. 
ed there was a New York Pep Club known 
as the Empire-ites. Bert Stubbs, an old 
timer, was head of it | believe. Bert be- 
came less active in scouting and the club 
gradually fell apart. Last winter, however, 
Frank Herget, editor of The Chronicle and 
one of Region Two's most active scouts, re- 
organized the organization. 

The principle purpose of the Empire-ites 
is to promote contributing. New York led 
in contributing in 1926 and can do so again 
if all scouts co-operate. Contributing is 
not the sole purpose of the organization, 
though. It is to prorote friendly feeling 
among all scouts, gain publicity for Region 
Two, and promote all phases of scouting. 

The membership of the Empire-ites is 
open to all Lone Scouts in Region Two, that 
is, in New York or New Jersey, who have 
passed at least one degree and are willing 
to do his best to boost Region Two. Every 
active scout in Region Two should Join. 
The membership fee is ten cents and you 


will receive a printed membership card. 
Remember, “Region Two is Coming 
Through”. 


Send your dime to Frank Herget, 553 
Suffolk St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
FR 


NK T. VAUGHN, L.S.D.O. 10 

















in Snyder County, Pennsylvania, arrested, taken to Lewistown, Mifflin Plattsburg, N. Y. (10 points) 
County, Pa., tried, pleaded guilty and fined. If I start out to catch | ~ 29 
criminals I won't stop until I know they are arrested.” Dear Lone Scout Editor: 
a — ee In my opinion, discontinuing the Lone 
Scout column in the Agriculturist —— bm 
j i i f your best friends. 
live near enough together so that they can 3381 Archery 3329 Handicraft similar to losing one o 
roay “ n ; tribe. hold 1 mt : 1 3321 Architecture 3380 Hiking The column provides much enjoyable read- 
rganize into a tribe, hok mectings an 3320 Art 3298 Horsemanship ing for the members and also gives them 
work together. You may organize your 3303 Astronomy 3383 interpreting an excellent opportunity to try their writ- 
tribe vourself. but as soon as it is or- 3324 Athletics 3310 Leather Work- ing ability. Furthermore a_ widely — 
red cs ‘hy id ~ : M 3305 Automobiling ing lated farm paper like the A. A. reache 
ganized, you should send a_ re port to MY. 3306 Aviation 3278 Life Saving hundreds of boys where the ordinary A. L. 
Benson at 200 sth Ave. New York City 3362 Bee Keeping 3337 Machinery . A. P. only reaches one. The colume 
vil the following facts 3282 Bird Study 3338 Marksmanship gives the members a chance to know wha 
ih; he 3363 Blacksmithing 3339 Masonry their brother cunts Se otter acctions are 
- 2 3379 Botany 3255 Mining doing and will undoubtedly form many - 
ee. Sees ane oe oe eee 3336 Bugling 3336 Music ing friendships between them. , 
Tribe Meeting place and meeting dates 3307 Business 3372 Painting 1 think that a full page should be g — 
Tribe dues 3256 Camping 3335 Pathfinding the scout section at least once a mon 
The purpose of the organization. 3308 Carpentry 3323 Personal Health and the usual column each week. I! know 
: 3326 Chemistry 3334 Photography that tack of space is the reason that more 
The tril met vote and adopt tl 3290 Civics 3325 Physical Devel- room is not given us, but |! think that the 
pe must vote on and adopt te — 3309 Conservation opment A. A. publishers could give us more space 
cial tribe constitution a copy of which 3257 Cooking 3382 Pioneering even if it does cost a little extra. For 
1 in the Lone Scout handbook and 3313 Basketry 3386 Plumbing are they not boosting the Best Boys = 
| . f thi stitution with 3378 Bookbinding 3331 Poultry Keeping ganization and incidentally the boys ae 
“am oe a ah ipsa pat 3376 Cement 3377 Printing are to be the citizens and law makers ° 
f blanks filled in, to the Long House, 3311 Leather 3251 Public Health our wonderful country in the future. 
200 sth Ave... New York City The tribe 3312 Metal 3347 Safety First Here's hoping the column is continued In 
will be charged 25 cents for harter 3314 Pottery 3384 Scholarship the A. A. for the life of the paper. 
ee Se See aoe wae wee Se eens 3316 Wood 3322 Sculpture Scoutingly yours, : 
\ tribe is a third class tribe when or- 3315 Wood Carving 3332 Seamanship RONALD A. AMMERMAN (10 points) 
nized. It becomes a second class tribe 3277 Cycling 3237 Signaling R. 3, Ulster, Pas 
when all charter members have passed at 
tl d tests. It becomes a first class 
ina: cadcas icles hak Gk eee tee Success Talks For Farm Boys 
honors, cither the booster title or title of 
. - ‘“ ” : 
lone ut graduate, no two of which are Backbone, says Brand Whitlock 
I by A ne mci tall tt ng Pas 7 MAN has got to have character— Everybody has heard of the heroie 
_— a ee that is, moral strength and back- and splendid services to humanity rend- 
Titles bone—if he wants to get on decently and ered by Brand Whitlock, Minister to 
“thy ss ; ‘riod of the 
A] ee a successfully in life, and fortunately, Belgium throughout the period o bi 
d me Scout organizer is sone Sct : ites , EE ET: tr 
whe earned aan boosting points, each point character may be developed. He must World War—services which rere 0 
represents a new member gained of 4 learn to discipline himself, and that is the admiration both of America and Eu 


points will be awarded for each 6 months 
subscription to Bovs Life. A Lone Scout 
booster is a Lone Scout who has won 20 
| 


wosting points. 
Merit Badges 
After you have passed the 7 degrees 


vou are eligible to win as many merit 
badges as you wish. You can study up 


on them and meet the requirements before 
you have passed the 7 degrees but they 


no easy job. It requires a great deal of 
hard work, no end of courage and con- 
stant effort. He must hold himself in 
subjection, force his faculties to become 
the slaves of his own will, and not allow 
himself weakly to become the slave of 
passing desires and whims. 

The man who can do this will suc- 
ceed, in the higher sense, at any rate. 


BRAND WHITLOCK. 


rope. The war over, the Belgian Parlia- 
ment in special session, December, 1918, 
thanked him for his services to the na- 
tion, had his bust set up in the Belgian 
Senate, and named a boulevard in Brus- 
sels for him. He exemplifies in his own 
life that courage and self-control he 
urges on our boys. 


(Standard Farm Paper Editorial Service. Copy 


right, 1926, by Clarence Poe.) 
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Home Worker Schemer 
Answers 


WEEK or so ago in the columns 

of the Service Bureau we printed 
some facts about one of our subscriber's 
experiences with Samuel Fisch & Co., 
Inc. of 47 Watkins St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Here is what Fisch writes: 

“In reference to your letter of August 6th, 
as te Miss Southwick, and we are sorry that she 
has taken this attitude in regard to this matter 
As explained to you in our previous letter these 
to us unless made properly 


sweaters are useless 
cost ot 


on which we can not 
our yarn. 

“As to your 
meeting with success we wish to differ 


realize even the 


rk plans not 
with 


statement of homewc 


you 


as we have been giving out work to homework- 
ers for the past fifteen years and have had no 
difficulty with them since the majority of the 
hbomeworkers are honest and conscientious and 
do not demand something that they are not en 
titled t 

“We have always been fair with our home- 
workers and same could be attested to by the 


have continued to 
You most like- 
risk 
these 


them, 


that 
yver ten years. 


number of homeworkers 
work for us tot 
ly realize that we are assuming the 
as we are forwarding our own yarn to 
homeworkers and 
and whenever the 
to them promptly 
of yarn that they may 
sion. 

“We want to state again that « ' our 


homeworke1 we found 


entire 


asking no deposit from 


garments are sent in we remit 
amount 
still hav n their posses- 


regardless of whatever 


perience with the 


honest though we have taken a few 
expect a few dishonest people 


opportunity 


quite 
since you got to 
that would just look for the 
away With some 

“You also should rea 
cept garments that are not mac 
could not continue with this work since we would 
Jose our customers if we 


yarn. 
lize that were we to ac- 


e properly we 


want te 
them to the trade or assume too many losses 
were to 

“We trust 
from he pr 
to convil the 
that you would do justice to ws as ow 


her.” 


would ship 
if we 
this goods out as a job 

that you will realize this matter 
oper lght and if it is for you 
7 y4 

homeworker as to same, we feel 
ai 


close 
possible 


¢ 
to 


tically calls 


In this letter Fisch prac 
our substriber a liar—that is usually the 
way they do. In another place he refers 
to home workers as quite honest. Fur- 
ther on he intimates that doing business 
with farm women on this home-work 
plan is a decided risk. 
that those who spend their hours work- 
ing for these people are assuming just 
as much risk, and maybe more. 


L 

Look Out for These Fellows 

Last Thursday two men came along, 
through western New York, selling ltin- 
oleum. They claimed they were working 
for a company in Erie, Pa., and had cover- 
ed a floor in the barber shop in Sherman. 
They had a piece left that they would sell 
at a bargain rather than wrap it to send 
back, They rolled it across the room’ two 
different times and said there was plenty 
for the room and a litttle over. My wife 
finally gave them a check and took the 
linoleum. When we came to tay it there 
was about half enough. The linoleum seems 
to be alright but we cannot use it as there 
is only half enough. Now | am wondering 
if anything can be done about this as tong 
as they claimed there was more than 
enough for the room. 

are publishing the 


WE 
so that our readers in 


New York may be on 
these two fellows come 


letter 
Western 
guard in case 
along and try 
to play the same game somewhere else. 
It was evidently just a clever trick to 
dispose of an odd piece of linoleum. It 
1S no question that the material is of 
good quality but a little of it is as good 
as nothing at all. We are hoping that 
the company will hear of this and make 
good. 


above 


Food “ Expert’ ’ Bobs Up 
Again 


Do you know anythin 
School of Eating? “ . 


ES 


about Brinkier's 


» indeed, we have heard of Brink- 

ler before. In 1914 Brinkler was 
served with a fraud order by the Post 
Office authorities, it being alleged that 
he was conducting a scheme that violat- 
ed Postal Laws. Brinkler was said to 
offer “expert” advice. on dieting. In 
fact, it is said he guaranteed to treat and 
cure practically any illness, solely by 
means of diet control. : 


It appears to us 


Brinkler was the subject of a rather 
lengthy article in October 3rd, 1914, is- 
sue of the Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association. In that article it was 
said that Brinkler was not a medical 
man, nor was he a chemist, and yet he 
was posing as both and giving so-called 
“expert” advice as such. The article 
appearing in the American Medical As- 
sociation journal called Brinkler a 
“quack” out and out. 

Whether or not Brinkler is continuing 
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Chicken Thief Reward Will 
Help Buy Cow 
I have received your check for 


$100 and am thanking you for the 
favor, hoping that I may return it. 
I am in great need of the money at 
the present to help pay the expenses 
of harvesting. After threshing and 
when I get returns from my wheat, I 
expect to buy a good dairy cow with 
the money. 

I recommend the American Agri- 
culturist to every farmer and I will 
boost it to the best of my ability in 
my community. Thanking you again, 
I remain, 

Yours truly, 
B. F. MILLS, 
Clear Spring, Md. 
J 
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the sam<¢ 
the foregoing is his history as given to 
us by the National Better Business Bu- 
receiving literature from 
to the Ser- 





business we do not know, but 


reau. Anyon 
. bal . 
Brinkler is urged to send it 


vice Bureau. 





Fails to Meet Test 


What can you advise me concerning the 
J. A. Stransky Mfg. Co. of Pukwana, Bruce 
County, S. Dak.? This company makes a 
great effort to approach the sensational in 
the superlative degree. Do you know any- 
thing about their vaporizer for all makes of 
cars, and if its use doubles gasoline mile- 
age? | am inclosing their letter to me of 
recent date. Please let me know what sort 
cf reputation this company has, at your 
earliest convenience, providing you have 
the facts at hand whereby you find your- 
self able to do so. 


W* purchased one of Stransky’s de- 
vices, and had it put on the car 
of a disinterested party. This 
made a trip that totaled slightly over 
1800 miles, and at the end of the trip 
it was found that the gasoline consump- 


tion had been reduced only about 1% 
miles per gallon of gas consumed. This 


party 
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Promptness Appreciated! 


Plessis, N. Y. 

| received your letter of August 4th 
with a New York draft of $75.71. Please 
accept my thanks for the square ser- 
vice in which you have rendered me in 
regard to my accident. 

| also thank the North American Acci- 
dent Insurance Company for their 
promptness in paying claims and dealing 
honestly with me. 

Again | thank you people for the ser- 
vice that you have given me.—William 


Stanton. 
& * * 


Niebe, N. Y. 

I was hurt on June 8th and on June 30th 

I received draft for $40.00 from the Insur- 

ance Company. I wish to thank you all for 

the benefits received and the prompt way m 

which you have dealt with me. I sure appre- 

ciate the service rendered by the AMERICAN 
Acaicutturist.—D. M. Washburn. 

- x ¢¢@ 

Oxford, N. Y. 

I received the check for $125.71 a few 

days ago and was surprised to get it so 


soon. Only seven days after | mailed 
my claim. Am well satisfied with the 
settlement. Think it the best insurance 


going for the small sum of $1.00 a year. 
} want to thank the A. A. and North 
American Insurance Company for your 
promptness.—W. T. Tanner. 
* 2 * 
Olive Bridge, N. Y. 
I received your check for $60 for my acci- 
dent. You paid me the full amount that I 
asked for and as I am the only support of 
two minor children you may be very sure this 
amount was a help as my accident was @ 
broken leq and necessitated my being in a 
plaster cast for six weeks.—Mrs. Carrie 
Davis. 
. 








— 





test was run off with the exact purpose 
of determining the value of one of thes: 
vaporizers. It did reduce the amount 
of gas consumed, but very slightly. It 
did not approach anything like the state« 
ments made by Stransky in his adver- 
tisements. As for doubling the mileage 
there is absolutely nothing to it. 
Incidentally in the test we ran, expe 
ienced mechanics saw to it that the 
motor in this case was in perfect condi 
tion in order to give the vaporizer the 
very best opportunity to make good. 


Contract Cannot Be Cancelled 


“There is an agent traveling through this 
section, signing his name as G. Wing, 
working for Near’s Food Co., Auburn, N. 
Y., selling a mixture, or tonic, for horses, 
cows, sheep, etc. Is this company relia- 
ble? Is the product they send out as good 
as their sample? 

if a person changes his mird and does 
not care to buy, can he cancel the order? 
The contract says “‘the order is not sub- 
ject to cancellation.” The tonic is not to be 
shipped until January or February. The 
contract also says that if the goods are 
refused or left at the station over 15 days, 
the account becomes due and the Company 
will collect the same. The agent said if 
the goods were not satisfactory you did not 
have to take them. If a person wrote to 
the Company cancelling the order, could he 
be compelled to pay for same if it were 
shipped to him? It looks to me like an- 
other crooked concern, but | may be mis- 
taken. If such should prove to be crooked 
you have my permission to print this and 
perhaps save some poor farmer some mon- 
ey. ! have read most of your letters in the 
Agriculturist but have not seen anything 
about this Company as yet. 

Have taken the paper for some times and 
surely enjoy it. Am enclosing stamped en- 
velope for reply, and if firm is alright would 
prefer that you not print this. Thanking 
you in advance for your consideration of 
this letter, which I know you will give, |! 
am” 


Ww 
the above contract. 


will have to take the 

whether he wants it or not. 
not want “# he has got to pay for it 
whether he uses it or not. It is clear 
enough in the contract, and that is why 
we advise folks to read a contract very 
carefully before signing it, and if they 
are not sure, to send it to the Service 
Bureau, at which time we will give th 
matter our very best attention. This is 
the first which we have 
heard of this agent traveling around the 
country for Near’s Food Co. As to the 
reliability of the product and the com- 
pany, we do not know. We have re- 
ceived an opinion from the College of 
Veterinary Medicine and eminent auth- 
orities on animal husbandry 
who ,state that if an animal is getting 
the proper ration as well as proper min- 
erals there is no need for tonics. Some 
animals such as hogs and poultry do ex- 


has not signed 
If he has he 
merchandise 


If he does 


hope our reader 


occasion on 


subjects, 


tremely well on certain mineral mix- 
tures. Cows need salt, and so do 
horses. If animals get the proper min- 
erals, along with good rations, they 
need no tonics to keep them going. 
Aside from that, however, the main 


thing here is the contract. Unless you 
want the tonic, don’t sign your name, 
for note once you have signed, you have 
bought. 





A Question About an Outlawed 
Note 


Will you please tell me how long It takes 
for a note to be outlawed in New York! 
if a wife’s name is not on a note does she 
have to pay one that her husband’s name 
is on? How can a man take the bankruptcy 
law and how much does it cost? If a wife's 
name fs not on the note does she need to 
take the bankruptcy law also? Is it any 
disgrace to take the bankruptcy law and 
especially if you have been crooked into a 
deal and may have given a note that you 
cannot pay. 

NOTE in New York State outlaws 

in six years if the debtor has been 
in the state all of that time and able to 
be sued and the creditor has done nothing 
about. If the husband is the only one 
that signed the note he is the only re- 
sponsible party. If the husband has debts 
of $1000 or more that he cannot pay he 
can go into bankruptcy and if that is his 
intention he should go to the Federal 
court in his district and have a talk with 
the bankruptcy clerk. Far from being 
a disgrace for a man to go into bank- 
ruptcy, it is often a Godsend. It is often 
the only way for him to get back on his 
feet again and become a useful member 
of the body politic. 


(21) 201 
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For about 5 centsa 
Universal Natural 
Milker will milk from 
15to 30cows. Would 
you and can you, af- 
ford to spend from 2 
to 4 hours doing by 
hand what a Univer- 
saldoes inone hour at 
an expense of Scents? 
Our 24 page catalog 
tells the whole story 
—a copy will be mail- 
ed free on request. 


The Universal 
Milking Machine Co. 
Waukesha, Wis. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Department AA. 


Two tytes: 
Double and 
Single Units 


















The One-Profit WITTE 
Log and Tree Saw 


Day 







LOW PRICE 
“A EASY TERMS 


COMPLETE OUTFITS—everything you need for working in tim.” 
ber. Saws 16 to 40 cords a day! Change to tree saw in 3 malnutes. 


FREE Simply send name for NEW CATALOGUE, new 
Lower Prices and offers. 3 Hours Shipping Service. 
WITTE ENGINE WORK 


6806 Witte Building KANSAS CITY, MO, 
6806 Empire Building PITTSBURGH. PA. 










wie ood fs valuable, Saw 16 to 
00% Make Money? x cords o Sv. Does more 
REE than 10 men. Ottawa easily operated by. boy. 
valle TSS DATS TRIAL, Write today for FREE books 

wore. ri oda ior 
Shipped from factory or nearest of 10 branch houses. 


OTTAWA MFG, CO.ncom 893 -w tenes Dids., Pittsbursh, Par 


Good Advice 


will save money for you 
on your next visit to New 
York. The popular Hotel 
Martinique offers clean, 
comfortable, well appointed 
accommodations at rates as 
low as 


$2.50 per day: 


Once you have enjoyed the 
splendid food—perfect serv- 
ice and exceptional economy 
of this modern 


New York 


hotel, you'll always be—like 
thousands of others—a wel- 
come guest at the Martinique. 
Stop in—we’ll be glad to 
see you. 


A. E. SINGLETON, Res. Mgr. 














Offiliated iinth Hole! MAlpin 


29nd, 220d 
Broadway-32 33" 
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he GREATEST HELP that ever came 
-. fo a FARM HOME 


“A MAYTAG 


Ty, ney 
Monn, 


Oa ty iif 


VY Maytag owner will tell you 
that they never dreamed that 
washday could be so easy and 
pleasant until the Maytag came. The 
seamless, cast-aluminum, heat-retain- 
ing tub holds four gallons more than 
ordinary washers and washes big 
tubfuls fasterandcleaner. It actually 
does away with all hand-rubbing, 
even on grimy overalls and the soiled 
edges of cuffs and collars. 








¢ : 
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This marvelous washday help is 
available to every farm anywhere. 
Imagine a gasoline engine as simple 
and compact as an electric motor— 
that’s the Maytag gasoline Multi- 
Motor. It is an inbuilt part of the 
washer—no line shaft or belts to line 
up and the housewife can start it and 
operate it herself. 


Write or telephone 
any Maytag dealer listed 
below. He will gladly 
loan you a Maytag for 
a trial washing without 
cost or obligation. Do 
a big washing with it in 
your own home—it will 
only take an hour. If 
it doesn’t sell itself, 
don’t keep it. 


Do you wonder that the Maytag 
has won world leadership in farm as 
well as city homes? 


Deferred Payments 
You’ll Never Miss 





For homes with electric- Gap iro 
The Maytag Company ity, the Maytag ts avail- ‘ Aiea 


Newton, Tor ; able with electric motor : Ce 
851 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone one of the authorized Maytag dealers listed below: 


State of New York State of Pennsylvania State of Pennsylvania State of Pennsyivania ’ 
Dealer City Deal City Dea! City Deale 
Store All Nanticoke Souderton ‘ 
Yocum, ‘Go dschalk ‘& Co. 
Strouds burg .... J. A. Seguine 
Tamaqua .Williams Maytag Co. 
Tionesta S. S. Sigworth 
Titusville Lynn W. Camp 
Towanda Harden Brothers 
Troy Preston & Jaquish 
Tunkhannock 
Greenwood’s Maytag Co. 
Uniontown Fayette Maytag Co. 
Warren .... Metzger-Wrent Co, 
West Chester, — Hiwe. Co. 
West Newton .. Ace Maytag Co. 
Wilkes-Barre 
.. Wilkes-Barre Maytaz Co. 
Wi ili amsport, Neyhart Hdwe. Co, 
York, York County Maytag Co. 








’ Eastern Branch: 


Wilkes-Barre 
Maytag Sales, g 
-Carlisle Maytag Co. 


f vn 
errill ~ & dwi in P, Maytag 
iytag Store 
Matthews 


Skinner 


New Castle, 
Newport 
Nx orristown 


J. F. Boyer Plbg. & Htg. “Co. 


Lynn W. Camp 
Earnhart Brothers 


Bellefonte 
The Neyh Hadwe. 
Bethl ehem Legh Supply Co. 
Bradtord . Joseph Marks 
Bristol.... Maytag Co. Oil City .. 
yndale, Ser Oxford .... 
», The Carlisle Maytag - Pr 


Vierhile ee, 
Clymer 
1 Maytag Co. 
ie Mé ckville, Scranton Maytag Co. 
- W.T. wd Pennsburg, Chas. V. Rotenberger 
ra alae Nene Philadelphia ....eseee- 
“ + ille. M. jempesn Ardmore Maytag .ompany 

wraopolis ..Ferree Electric Co. 23 East Lencaster P.ke 
Cresson . - Soisson El. Co. Delaware C waty Maytaz Co. 


“oatesville 


eeeeee 


7103 Market Street 
North Phila. Maytag Co. 
3639 Germantown Ave, 
4743 Frankford A. 
70 West Chelten Ave. 
2017 S. Broad Street 
4708 No. Fifth St City 
West Phila. Maytag Co. Asbury Park .... F. G. 
5206 Chestnut <treet Atlantic City 
Hazleton .. Retley’s Storcs, Ine 4113 Lancaster “ve. ..+» South Jersey Maytag Co. 
Honesdale Vincent md Cc Phoenixville, ..McCarraher Bros, Bayonne, eulie Seen Co. lee 
. - ’ aytag 1 « - ° 
Blanor - Maytag ¢ Loefil Fl Bloomfield 
Johnstown ...... pore 9 re . Davega Home Appl. Corp. 
soet Sune. Ave. Bound Brook Smith Elect. Co. 


Doylestown, Clymer s Dept. Store 
DuBois .. Grebe Maytag Store 
Faston .. James E. Hauck 
Elwood ¢ ee a coves 
a Maytag Sales, Ine, 
Erie, Erie Co. Maytag Company 
Forest City, Vincent Maytag ¢ 
Frackville, fF y’s Stores, Inc. 


State of New Jersey 
Dealer 


Rhodes 


) 
>. Pittsburgh— 
Store 


Rice-Rubba Store 
Servu —_ Co. 


Hammonton .. 


Hackensack. H. Plager & Sons 
North Side Maytag Store, High Bridge .. 


410 E. Ohio St. 
Squirrel Hill Maytag Studio, 
Cor. Beacon & Murray 
Pittston, Wilkes-B’re Maytag Co. 
Pottstown McCarraher Bros. 
Pottsville, Reiley’s Stores. Inc. 

Punxsutawney, j 
Maytag Store 
Reading, ..Reading Maytag Co. 
Reynoldsville 
Mc Cen Maytag Co. 
Royersfgrd, .-McCarraher Bros. 
Sayre Harden Brothers 
S ittdale, Ace Maytag Company 
Scranton Maytag Co. 
Shamokin 


Zuern Maytag Co. 


Scranton 


Shar on 
Sunshine El. Appl. Co. 
Shenandoah 
. Reiley’s Stores, 
S! iti ngton 
fi ynes Bros. 


& Miller 


r’s Mavtae@ Shop 


Hightstown ° 
. C. W. Plankey Maytag Ce. 
Hopewell F leet. Co. 
Servu Appl. Co, 


Hopewell 
Lambertville 
Montclair 
os Home Appl. Co. 
Morristown . James FE Hauck 
Passaic Rupp’s Maytag Shop 
Paterson, Paterson Maytag Shop 
Pennington. Mason’s Hdwe. Store 
Penns Grove, —~ s May’g Co. 
Perth Amboy, Kelly & McAlinden 
Pitman © G. Pidgeon 
Plainfield, “Winn & Higgins, Ine. 
Roebling, Roebling General Store 
Port Norris .... 7 ‘Prichard 
Red Bank..Charles K. Hopping 
Somerville «. Smith El. Co. 
Summit Arthur Manser 
Sussex Lawrence tdwe Co 
Toms River . Albert W. Dorsett 
Trenton .. Trenton Maytag Co. 
West New York 
.... Roth-Seuferling Co., . 
Wildwood R. W. Ryan 
Woodburv. Filiott’s Maytag Co 








: ‘ 
; ; > 


/Muminum Washer °°: 
r, ‘TGELE: D 


ON'T KEEP IT 


5 & bt 


. . | MecGrat 7 conidia : ny ; . inst mn May . McKees Rocks Maytag Store, . 
as WW ‘ se ay — "nce 413 Chartiers Ave Camden .. Camden Maytag Co. 
Se ao hmond vill le Src ieseses Jem san None Met. Oliver Maytag Store, 
‘ , eds : . ‘ mr F oa = a hoi ty eal 162 Brownsville Rd 
Co. I ; un “o ae ' ‘ ; 
coves a Riel wae FP 
a i } 


“I 








